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“Goodness, Daddy! You’re Slow—The Car is Already Jacked Up!” 


Weed Chain-Jack 


It’s Child’s Play to Operate It 


Simply a few easy pulls on its chain lifts 
or lowers the heaviest car while you stand 
erect. Up or down—there’s no labor. 


To operate a Weed Chain-Jack itis not necessary to 
get down in a cramped, strained position and grovel 
in mud, grease or dust under a car to work a 
“handle” that is apt to fly up with unpleasant results. 
To lift a car with the Weed Chain-Jack, simply give a 
few easy pulls on its endless chain while you stand erect 
—clear from springs, tire carriers and other projections. 
To lower a car pull the chain in opposite direction. 














































' \\ Never gets out of order. Gears and chain wheel protected by a 
Aho stamped-steel housing. Chain heavily plated to prevent rusting. 
; Has a strong cap, providing the kind of support from which an axle 
\\\\ will not slip, while a broad base prevents the jack from upsetting on 
NN uneven roads. Quickly adjusted to any required height by lifting 
MY) the screw and spinning the corrugated “collar” shown in the illustra- 
\Y \ tion. Try it yourself—you will never be satisfied with any other jack. 
\ ‘ 10 Days’ Trial 
\\ \ If your dealer does not have them, send $7.50 for any size for pleasure 
Y \ cars or $15.00 for the Truck size, and we will send you onc, all ] b The Jack 
Ny charges prepaid. For delivery in Canada send $8.50 for any size for + That Saves 
\\ pleasure cars or $16.00 for the Truck size. Try it 10 days. If not / 4 Your Back 
S Satisfied, return to us and we will refund your money. =~ - 
MADE IN FOUR SIZES ' 
‘, , Height Whe: ight When | Height When Raised ; 
\) Size ia , mh we Aux. Step Up Price 
<S 8 inch 8inches | 12% inches 14% inches $ 7.50 
Se) 10 inch 10 inches | 15% inches 17% inches 7.50 
\ 12 inch 12 inches | 18% inches| No Aux. Step 7.50 
WY _ 12in. Truck| 12 inches | 19% inches} No Aux. Step 15.00 
~ 
8 Sh The 8 inch and 10 inch sizes are made with an aux- 
SSS iliary step as illustrated.When in operative position 
w WN this step adds two inches to the height of the jack. 
SS 


‘In Canada-DOMINION CHAIN CO.,Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Joun Corsin—Will a cat eat meat at 
night? 

MARSHAL Focn-—TI have but one merit, 
that of never despairing. 

NIKOLAI LENIN — Famine 
threaten us. It is here. 

BRANDER MATTHEWS 
of our personal equation. 

Rev. KincscoreE GREENLAND—Hating 
sermons is not a sign of depravity. 

Lioyp GEORGE—I believe the House of 
Commons is the finest assembly in the world. 

ISRAEL ZANGWILL—We in England have 
lived after Christ, but not in the Christian 
Fra, 

VLADIMIR BourTSEFF—Every act of the 
Bolsheviki is full of lies! lies! conscious 
lies ! 

Beta Kun—The hour has struck in 
which the expropriator is being expropri- 
ated. . 

J. G. HUNEKER—The human sensorium 
is savagely assaulted at the twentieth cen- 
tury circus. 

Avucust WinNIc—Bolshevism in _ prac- 
tice is no political system; it is politically 
organized crime. 

JouN WacuttorN—It is not Wilson’s, 
or Lloyd George’s, or Cecil’s League of 
Nations, it is Christ’s League of Nations. 

GeorcE ApDE—An American must go to 
England in order to learn for a dead cer- 
tainty that he does not speak the English 
language. 

LuTHER BurBANK—No one has ever 
told the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth more faithfully than Upton 
Sinclair. 

Count Karortyi—What has happened 
is a natural result of the blindness and ill 
will with which it was sought to assassi- 
nate Hungary. 

Mrs, M, Futon 
roads to happiness: a good digestion, a 
capacity for enjoyment, and a rooted dis- 
taste for settling accounts. 

GENERAL y upon 
signing with the Bolsheviki we discovered 
that we had been conquered by them, in- 
stead of having conquered them. 

FRANK H. Stmonps—Fundamentally this 
League of Nations which the English and 
the Americans are now agreed upon 
amounts to an Anglo-American Alliance. 

PREMIER Hucnes—There ean be no 
open door policy in German New Guinea. 

here should be a barred and closed door 
—with Australia as the guardian of that 
door. 

CoLonEL Ropstns—The Russian people 
have the right to have the kind of govern- 
ment that the Russian people want and no 
government set up by foreign rifles will 
ever be maintained except by foreign rifles. 

Lorp BucKMASTER—We are witnessing 
in Europe not merely the overthrow of mili- 
tarism, but the overthrow of social order 
and of all the means by which man has 
With slow and painful effort emerged into 
civilization, 

DEAN OF MANCHESTER-—The daughters, 
especially, of well-to-do homes, today re- 
sent the idea that they must sit at home 
and wait to be married. They ure eager to 


does not 





We are all slaves 
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be up and doing, and to be of some real 
service to their generation. 

WILLIAM JENNINGS BryAN—The League 
of Nations is the greatest step toward 
peace in a thousand years. The idea of 
substituting reason for force in the settle- 
ment of international disputes is in itself 
an epoch-making advance. 

Bisnop or Lonpon—Let a bonfire be 
made on Peace Night of every book in 
America that is apt to give the young a 
wrong impression of the mother country 
and we will make a bonfire on Malvern 
Hills of any corresponding books here, if 
we can find them, 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT POLAND 


In the chaotic strife between classes, 
races and religions now prevailing in 
Poland it is very difficult to get at the 
truth from such fragmentary and con- 
flicting news as comes thru the devious 
channels of communication. We are 
glad, therefore, to present to our read- 
ers this authorized statement from 
the Director of the Associated Polish 
Press: 


With every appreciation of the hold 
which Poland has on the sentimental as 
well as the political hearts of the world, 
Germany has embarked cn a campaign to 
create a feeling of distrust of the Poles, to 
visualize them as a warring, quarrelsome, 
imperialistic people, which, if successful, 
in a war-weary world will easily deprive 
them of public sympathy. 

Only a few weeks ago Germany succeeded 
in spreading thruout the country a brutal 
report of a dispatch from the Berliner 
T'ageblatt, describing pogroms in Poland, 
It was printed everywhere and did incal- 
culable harm to the Polish national cause. 
Then after the harm had been done for the 
German side the pogrom stories were dis- 
sipated by the arrival of a number of 
French and English newspapermen on the 
field in Lemberg and other cities, who 
failed to find facts substantially describing 
the stories and who so advised their news- 
papers. 

Germany is now making a new demon- 
stration, and the Poles are now being ac- 
cused of marching on Berlin and the worthy 
Germans are horror-stricken at the idea of 
this violation of what they consider the 
terms of the armistice. Perhaps one thought 
is worthy of being borne in mind at this 
time, that is, that French ships at the 
present time are transporting Polish troops 
to Danzig and that an English military 
commission accompanied Mr. Paderewski 
on his visit to Posen. Frankly, if the asser- 
tion of their nationality by the Poles in 
German Poland is a violation of the armis- 
tice, then both the French and English 
governments were cognizant of it and per- 
haps some of the disapprobation with which 
American newspapers are belaboring the 
Poles should be devoted to our cobelliger- 
ents who were assisting in this. 

From advices received from abroad, it is 
now possible to advise the American pub- 
lic that what the Poles are doing is simply 
what the Germans did in Bavaria, what 
the young Queen has done in Luxemburg 
and what the German people have done in 
other former German states, in short, they 
have simply asserted their nationality and 
are planning their new government. In as 
much as the creation of a new and inde- 
pendent state has been pledged to them, 
not only by President Wilson but by the 
Allies, they surely can be considered with- 
in their rights. JAMES C. WHITE 

Washington, BD. C0. ’ 
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Famous For lts Marvelous Motor 

















COMFORT AND STYLE 
IN EVERY SEASON 


O other type of car is so attractive 

and so serviceable as the convertible 
sedan. And this type is given its best 
expression in the handsome big Chandler 
Sedan. 


Many purchasers of discriminating taste 
choose the Chandler Sedan as the car to 
be most preferred. When the skies are 
clear and the air warm, the windows of 
the car may be lowered away—all of 
them or part of them, just as you wish. 


And in bad weather, rain and snow and 
cold, it furnishes snug protection to its 
passengers. 


The Chandler Sedan is of dignified 
design and splendid workmanship, and 
most graceful in line. It is beautifully 
finished and upholstered, and seats seven 
persons in perfect comfort. 


This body is mounted on the famous 
Chandler chassis, distinguished for its 
mechanical excellence. 


The Chandler Is the Most Closely Priced Fine Car Built 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Sewn-Passenger Touring Car, $1795 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1795 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1875 


Comvertible Sedan, $2495 


Convertible Coupe, $2395 


Limousine, $3095 


(All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland) 


Dealers in all Principal Cities and Hundreds of Towns 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 


Export Department: 1790 Broadway, New York 


Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR” 
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NOSE-COUNTING VERSUS CIVILIZATION 


BY HAROLD HOWLAND 


\ , ; shall the new Italian boundary be drawn? 
That is one of the vext questions of the Peace 
Conference. Last week I pointed out that in con- 
sidering that question we have no right to look upon Italy 
as anything but an equal partner in the task of defeating 
Germany and Austria, and one of the four controlling 
spirits in the Peace Conference. That point of view seems 
by way of being completely accepted by the plenipoten- 
tiaries in Paris. The Council of Four is in active operation, 
with Premier Orlando on an equal footing with Mr. Lloyd 
George, M. Clemenceau, and President Wilson. Just what 
effect the assertion of the Italian delegates that they would 
leave the Peace Conference unless Italy’s right to Fiume 
were acknowledged has had upon Italy’s confreres has not 
yet been made clear. But Premier Orlando and his fellow 
representatives have behind them a people who are deter- 
mined that the Italian city of Fiume shall be Italian in 
full fact. Unless England, France and America recognize 
and concur in Italy’s demand it is difficult to see how a 
break with Italy can be avoided. 

What is the justice of the Italian claims on the eastern 
shore of the Adriatic? What is the Italian case? 

I do not refer to the Italian Government’s case. That 
does not interest me greatly, for governments often fail 
to represent the best sentiment and opinion of the people 
they represent. Government representatives, also, are often 
constrained, or think they are, to rest their country’s case 
on legal or technical grounds, instead of on the sounder 
and solider, if not so easily defined, bases of international 
morality and the general welfare. The important question 
is not, What arguments is Orlando using with Lloyd 
George, Clemenceau and Wilson? It is, rather, On what 
convictions do the intelligent, high-minded, fine-spirited 
men of Young Italy base their demand for the extension 
of Italy’s boundaries? Each country should be judged by 
its best. It is not so much the government’s case that mat- 
ters; it is the nation’s case. This can best be learned, 
not from official declarations but from the exprest ideas 
and convictions of enlightened and convinced private citi- 
zens. 

It matters little, therefore, in my opinion, that Great 
Britain and France are committed by treaty to uphold It- 
aly’s claims to Trent and the Trentino, to Trieste and 
Istria, to: the northern part of Dalmatia with Zara and 
Sebenico and all the islands off the Dalmatian coast, to 
Vallona and its harbor in Albania, and to the islands of the 
Dodecanese. . 

It is true that treaty would seem to furnish a good rea- 
son why England and France should support Italy’s claims 


to the regions involved in it. For treaties are good things 
to keep rather than to tear up. 

Unfortunately you will find everywhere in Italy a vigor- 
ous belief that the other parties to that agreement are not 
endeavoring in good faith to make the agreement effective. 
Kspecially France. There is a deal of evidence that the 
aspirations of the Jugoslavs have been encouraged and 
stimulated by the French in these latter days at the ex- 
pense and to the detriment of the Italian cause. It is deplor- 
able that there should arise among the Allies, after their 
great codperative achievement of the defeat of the Ger- 
man idea, such conflicts and such jealousies. For it is openly 
and with conviction charged in Italy that France supports 
the Jugoslav ambitions because France does not want Italy 
to be strong and great, because France does not wish a 
neighbor made more powerful on her southeastern flank, 
The French, they say and believe in Italy, wants the Jugo- 
slav nation as a counter-irritant on Italy’s other side. There 
is evidence, too, that the belief is not ill-founded. Let me 
relate one incident that comes to me on good authority. 

Shortly after the signing of the armistice with Austria, 
when Italian forces had assumed control under the terms 
of the armistice of the disputed lands on the Adriatic, a 
French warship came to Fiume. The French officers gave 
a ball on the vessel’s deck, as naval officers are wont to do 
when the opportunity for feminine society presents itself. 
To this festivity were invited the Jugoslav ladies of the 
city, but not the Italians. A pleasant time, it is to be pre- 
sumed, was had by all. When the ball had run its normal 
course, and the ladies came ashore, they wore cockades of 
the Jugoslav colors, gifts from their French hosts. 

The Italian authorities engaged in administering the 
affairs of the city had decided in the interest of peace and 
good order, that no emblems of Jugoslav or Italian patriot- 
ism should be worn by individuals in the streets. They cour- 
teously requested the departing guests of the Frenchmen to 
remove their decorations. “It would be regrettable,” they 
said, “if any overzealous or misguided Italian soldier should 
offer you affront because of those signs of your allegiance. 
We should deeply regret such an incident.” 

The cockades were removed; and now, to understand the 
next scene in the drama, we must return for a moment to 
ancient history. In the year 1912 Italy was at war with 
Turkey over the African colony of Libya, formerly known 
as Tripoli. I will quote the description of one incident 
of that war from an American observer, Mr. William Kay 
Wallace: 

No untoward incident had marred the friendly relations of 
the two countries when, on January 16, 1912, the Italian cruiser 


“Agordat” stopped the French mail packet “Carthage,” bound 
for Tunis, and took it into Cagliari, the Sardinian port, on the 
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pretext that it was carrying aeroplanes destined for the enemy. 
This action on the part of the Italian authorities aroused the 
anger of the French, who demanded the immediate release of the 
detained vessel, and public opinion was united in its support of 
the most energetic measures that the Government might deem 
necessary to take. Two days later, when the anti-Italian agitation 
was at its hight, news reached Paris that another French 
steamer, the “Manouba,” also bound for Tunis, had been taken, 
in a similar manner, into custody by the Italians on the ground 
that twenty-nine Turkish passengers, who were traveling as doc- 
tors and nurses of the Turkish Red Crescent, were in reality 
Turkish army officials. The French believed this second incident 
to be a direct affront to their national dignity. The Government 
peremptorily demanded the release of the steamers. On Janu- 
ary 20 the “Carthage” and “Manouba” were allowed to pro- 
ceed. The next day the French Government required the re- 
lease of the twenty-nine Turkish officials. M. Poincaré, then 
Premier and Minister for Foreign Affairs, speaking in the Cham- 
ber, in answer to a number of violent questions regarding the 
incident, used what may be termed extremely firm, if not un- 
friendly language toward Italy. A week later the affair was 
liquidated. Italy was compelled to hand over the Turkish pas- 
sengers of the “Manouba” to the French authorities, while it was 
agreed by both parties to refer the whole matter to the Hague 
Tribunal. In May, 1913, the Hague Tribunal rendered its de- 
cision. It sustained the Italian contention that neither incident 
could be interpreted as an act of intentional hostility toward 
France. No damages were awarded for alleged affront to the 
French flag. In the case of the “Carthage,” £6,400 were awarded, 
while for the detention of the “Manouba,” only £200 were as- 
sessed. This verdict virtually proclaims that Italian action was 
justified. This regrettable incident once again, at a critical mo- 
ment, disturbed Franco-Italian relations when they seemed on 
the eve of becoming friendly. In Italy the conviction was wide- 
spread that the Italians had been browbeaten by the French, 
while in France, what seemed to the French the high-handed 
policy of Italy in the Mediterranean was keenly resented. 

So much for the incident from ancient history. Now to 
return to Fiume. When the cockades presented to the Jugo- 
slav ladies by French naval officers were examined by the 
Italians, they were found to bear on the reverse side the 
significant words, “Carthage” and “Manouba.” 

Is it any wonder that the Italians believe that the French 
are supporting the Jugoslav cause out of hostility to the 
Italian nation? Is it surprizing that the Italians are resent- 
ful toward what seems to them the ingratitude and the 
gratuitous unfriendliness of the French in view of the 
sterling and effective coédperation of the Italian nation 
against the common enemy during the Great War? 

But whatever obligation the Treaty of London imposes 
on England and France, forms no reason whatever why 
Italy should insist upon the addition of those regions to her 
territory—unless such a proceeding is just and right. Italy 
ought to ask, and to receive, what it is right that Italy 
should have. No more, and certainly no less. 

During my eight months in Italy I had a splendid op- 
portunity to learn what was the real spirit of Italy: the 
spirit that sent Italy into the war and held the nation sted- 
fast and faithful, at a tremendous price, until the end. I 
heard Italy’s case pleaded, intimately, and with utmost 
frankness, by many representatives of Young Italy. It is 
an interesting fact, and significant, that not one of them 
set forth the Treaty of London as the basis of Italy’s 
claims on the Adriatic. They brushed aside Italy’s technical 
rights because they were too much interested in Italy’s 
actual rights. They based their insistent support of the 
Italian demand for new boundaries not upon the pledged 
word of Italy’s allies, but upon the essential justice of 
Italy’s case. They want a new and greater Italy because it 
is right that it should be so—right, they say, not only from 
the Italian point of view but from the point of view of 
civilization and the world’s well-being. 

The case which they present, the real Italian case, is 
twofold. 

The first argument is strategic. It is the fashion nowa- 
days to look askance at strategic considerations, especially 
among those whose hopes for a new world, where war shall 
be no more, tend to blind them to reality. But, viewed in 
the searching light of actuality, it is not only a national 
right but a national duty to look to the strategic security 


of the nation’s boundaries. This is a truth that it is all too 
easy for us in America to overlook. Our boundaries are 
strategically secure. We are exposed to attack from no great 
power. But for those countries which, like France and Italy, 
have been subjected for generations to invasion by ruthless 
neighbors it is quite another matter. We should try to put 
ourselves in their place. This is not the first time that the 
Italian people have experienced the descent from the moun- 
tains of Hunnish hordes. Italy has earned in the past four 
years, in blood and sacrifice, the right to a frontier on the 
north and east which will be easy of defense and difficult 
of violation instead of the contrary as has been the case 
till now. Italy should be not only permitted but assisted to 
assure her safety against the menace of future invasion. 

For this purpose Italy needs two things: her northern 
frontier at the Brenner along the Upper Adige; and such 
control of the eastern shore of the Adriatic as will make 
impossible the use of any point on that shore as a basis 
of military operations against Italy’s indefensible eastern 
coast. 

Such strategic protection is Italy’s indefeasible right. 
Not only her allies but the world should recognize it heart- 
ily and cheerfully. Austria and Germany, of course, will 
not admit the justice of the Italian claim; but many things 
must in the logic of events happen to Germany and Austria 
in this casting up of accounts that will not cheer or hearten 
those downfallen bullies. 

The second argument for the justice of Italy’s demand 
for redrawn boundaries is even more cogent and compelling. 
It is the argument of civilization and of culture. 

It would be difficult to find, outside the borders of the 
Central Empires, any one so hardy as to maintain that 
justice should not be done to Italy in the matter of her 
frontiers out of consideration for the rights of the peoples 
of the Teutonic alliance. They tried to impose their will 
upon Europe and the world by force. The God of righteous- 
ness willed that they should fail. They must pay the price 
of their wicked and cruel presumption by having their 
neighbors, whom they sought to make their victims, made 
secure against any recrudescence of their evil designs. So 
far as Austria is concerned it is right and just that Italy’s 
new frontier should be placed precisely where it ought to 
be placed, regardless of the status quo ante bellum. 

But the fly in the ointment in the Italian problem is not 
the claims or the protests of Austria, but the ambitions 
of a newcomer among the nations of Europe. The Serbs, 
the Croats and the Slovenes propose to unite their terri- 
tories into one nation, Jugoslavia. It is this new nation that 
contests with Italy the title to the lands on the east of the 
Adriatic. If the contentions of the extremist Jugoslavs were 
to prevail, Italy would not only gain no new territory to 
the east of her old frontier but would lose a part of what 
she now has. But extremist positions are seldom to be taken 
seriously, or indeed taken at all, except for trading purposes. 
So we may assume that the Jugoslavs would be content to 
let Italy stay as she is, and perhaps even to have Trieste. 
But Fiume Italy must not have, say the Serbo Croats, nor 
any of the Dalmatian coast. 

What is the situation and what the just basis of the 
Italian claim? 

On the eastern shore of the Adriatic, roughly speaking, 
the cities are Italian and the country Slavic. In Trieste 
three-fourths of the population is Italian, in Fiume more 
than half; Zara in Dalmatia is preponderantly Italian. But 
as one leaves the cities and enters the country, or even the 
suburbs, the Slavic nature of the population is instantly 
apparent. The condition is indisputable. It is practically 
undisputed. 

To such a situation it is practically impossible to apply 
the theory of the “self determination of peoples.” That is 
a fine phrase, and contains the germ of a splendid idea. But 
it is full of potential danger. For it instantly raises the 
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question, What is a people? Who can tell in a case like that’ 


we are considering? What, further, shall be the test to 
be applied to decide what that theory demands in the case 
of such a piece of territory as this on the Adriatic. 
The counting of noses? That is apparently the Jugoslav 
answer. In most of the territory desired by Italy, say the 
proponents of the new state, there are more Jugoslavs than 
Italians. Count them, and you will see. Therefore the ter- 
ritory must be Jugoslav. The counting of noses is a com- 
paratively simple process, and hence attractive. But it is 
a serious question whether it will infallibly produce jus- 
tice and promote the best interests of all concerned. 

It will not, says Young Italy with vigor. There is a higher 
consideration than mere numerical preponderance—civili- 
zation and culture. Take the eastern shore of the Adriatic, 
it says, and tell us what is the civilization that is elevat- 
ing the peoples there, what the culture that is the strongest 
life-force there? 

Is it Slavic? No; it is Italian. 

“Everybody knows,” said the young Italian lieutenant, 
a famous writer and painter of the new Italy, over our cups 
of coffee in the just liberated city of Udine, “that the 
cities are Italian. Everybody must confess that outside the 
cities, the population is Slav. But even out there, if you 
find a school, it is Italian. If you find a theater, it is Italian. 


If you find an art-gallery, it is Italian. The culture, the - 


civilization, is Italian. No one can doubt it.” 

Which will you prefer, asks Young Italy, the counting 
of noses or civilization? 

Italian culture, too, is conquering the Slavic undevelop- 
ment. Slavs are choosing to become Italians. They keep 
their racial names, but they adopt the foreign culture. They 
become Italians. Even the Jugoslavs, somewhat naively, 
admit it. In a pamphlet of the Southern Slav Library, I find 
the assertion in regard to the 25,000 Italians in Fiume, that 
most of them “have only recently styled themselves Italians, 
and frequently have Croatian surnames.” At Trieste I 
found another young lieutenant of the Italian army, a 
native of Trieste, whose father came from Dalmatia, and 
whose name was, quite Slavicly, Stupanich. When the war 
broke out he was in Florence. He instantly volunteered 
with many of his fellow Istrians—Austrian subjects all— 
fought bravely, earned his commission, was captured, suf- 
fered in an Austrian prison camp, and then came triumph- 
antly back to his home in Trieste when Austria had been 
smashed. More fervent Italians than’ the family of this 
young Austrian subject from Dalmatia with the Slav name 
would be hard to find. Somewhere back along the line Ital- 
ian culture had made this conquest. It is only a sample of 
what Italian civilization is doing all the while over there 
across the Adriatic. 

It is a question then of civilization versus numbers. One 
or the other must prevail. You cannot separate the cities 
from the country. The tail must go with the hide, or the 
hide with the tail. You must have Jugoslavs under Italian 
rule, or Italians under Jugoslav rule. Which shall it be? 

The Italians have an ancient civilization, with the finest 
history of any civilization in the world. Wherever Slavs 
have come in intimate contact with it they have yielded to 
its benevolent influence. There are Slavs within the bound- 
aries of Italy who are as good Italians as any Roman, and 
who would not leave Italian rule if they were offered the 
way out. The Slavs in the lately Austrian cities of Trieste, 
Fiume and the others have deliberately chosen, in innumer- 
able cases, to consider themselves Italians, even while they 
were under Austrian rule. 

The Jugoslavs, made up of three different peoples, Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, have yet to produce a civilization to 
compare with that of Italy. 

One has only to look at the history of the Balkan states 
to realize that there is a wide difference in point of develop- 
ment between the Slavic peoples of that turbulent caldron 


and the Italians. We can all sympathize heartily with the 
aspirations of the triple group that propose to form the 
new Southern Slav nation. But our sympathy should not 
blind our eyes to the fact that they are not yet a nation, not 
even yet one people, and that their claim to be considered 
as one of the highly developed peoples of Europe and the 
world, from the point of view of civilization and culture, 
must be held in suspense until they have made it good by 
actual achievement. Italian civilization is a fact. Southern 
Slav civilization is still a pious hope. We all, including, I 
believe, the Italians, are anxious and perhaps confident that 
the hope will be fulfilled. But it is the future that must tell, 
not the past, or even the present. Italian civilization is 
historic, it is actual, it is living. The world knows what 
Italian culture can do for the territory whose political des- 
tiny is in question, for it has already done it. In spite of 
the years of Austrian rule, in spite of the strenuous efforts 
of the Austrian overlords to encourage the Slavification of 
the eastern shore lands as an obstacle and an offset to 
Italian influence, Italian civilization has conquered those 
lands and stamped itself indelibly upon them. 

Is it any wonder that Young Italy refuses to countenance 
the turning over of the Italian population of that strip of 
country to a new nation whose culture has yet to be proved? 
The Adriatic cities are Italian, in atmosphere, in feeling, 
in all that makes up the best, the real essence of a com- 
munity’s higher life. The conquests, moreover, of Italian 
civilization and culture in those regions has been pacific. 
They have been the result of an irresistible influence, not 
of the imposition of a system by force or by guile. For it 
is not Italy that has ruled those cities, but Austria; and 
every effort of the Austrian overlords has been to minimize 
that influence and to counteract its effect. But the efforts 
have been in vain. The Italian culture has been too strong 
to be overcome; it has made itself good by its own innate 
power. It has won its way by its own inexhaustible force. 

Which shall it be then, the Italian cities or the Slavic 
hinterland, that shall be given the ascendancy? In those 
lands—for the cities cannot be divided from the hinterland 
—large groups of people of one race or the other must be 
under the government of representatives of the other race. 
How shall the decision be made? By the crude arbitrament 
of nose-counting, or by the intelligent and enlightened 
evaluation of separate and distinct civilizations? Which 
method will produce the least injustice, which will be most 
likely to ensure to those territories, to Europe, and to the 
world the rapid and effective development of those lands 
and the mixture of peoples who inhabit them as an asset of 
civilization and a dynamic cultural force? 

Which shall it be, nose-counting or civilization? 


SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLICANS 
T= arrival in New York of a deputation of the Boers 








on their way to Paris to plead for a republic calls 
attention to another embarrassing movement for the 
application of the principle of self-determination. The dele- 
gates had a hard time getting away from South Africa for 
no British steamer would carry them. They had booked pas- 
sage for Europe on the “Durham Castle” but the unions 
of the seamen, the firemen, the stewards, the butchers and 
the bakers refused to sail with the Nationalists on board. 
It seems that the sea-power which Admiral Mahan taught 
us rules the world has passed into the hands of the Sea- 
men’s Union. Two years ago when the labor leaders of Eng- 
land wanted to go to Russia to consult the revolutionists 
and to Switzerland to attend an international labor confer- 
ence the Seamen’s Union prevented their going altho they 
had the approval of the Government. 
But finally the Dutch freighter, the “Bawean,” called at 
the Cape and the Boer deputation got away on that. It is 
headed by General Hertzog, who fought the British in the 
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war of 1899-1902 and was later attorney general and min- 
ister of justice and of-education in the Orange Government. 
The other three provinces of U. S. A., the Transvaal, the 
Cape Colony and Natal, are also represented by Boer vet- 
erans and politicians of the Nationalist party. This party 
has of late been carrying on an open campaign for an 
independent republic and with this slogan has gained in the 
elections. Their best campaign literature consisted of in- 
geniously chosen quotations from the speeches of Premier 
Lloyd George and President Wilson. During the Boer War, 
Lloyd George made pacifist speeches and at one of his meet- 
ings narrowly escaped an angry mob by slipping away in 
the clothes of a policeman. , 

Last December General Hertzog cabled to President Wil- 
son a message of congratulation from the Nationalists for 
‘ his espousal of the principles of the restitution of injured 
rights and liberties and of the inalienable right of every 
civilized people to be free, adding: 

While they take this opportunity of conveying to the Presi- 
derit their sincere and deep-felt gratitude and thanks for his 
strenuous and noble efforts in enforcing the adoption of these 
high and humane principles upon the will of the whole civilized 
world, they wish also to convey to him the assurance that they 
confidently rely upon the full application of those principles to 
the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange 
Free State. 

The South African republicans when they get to Paris 
are likely to remind Mr. Wilson that his party also is 
pledged to their cause. In the Democratic convention of 1900 
the following resolution was adopted: 

We especially condemn the ill-concealed Republican alliance 
with England, which must mean discrimination against other 
friendly nations, and which has already stifled the nation’s 
voice, while liberty is being strangled in Africa. Believing in 
the principles of self-government, and rejecting, as did our fore- 
fathers, the claim of monarchy, we view with indignation the 
purpose of England to overwhelm with force the South African 
republics. Speaking as we do for the entire American nation, ex- 
cept its Republican officeholders, and for all freemen everywhere, 
we extend our sympathies to the heroic burghers in their unequal 
struggle to maintain their liberty and independence. 

But whatever truth there might have been in this Demo- 
cratic view of American public opinion twenty years ago 
it is not true now. The African Nationalists like the Irish 
Nationalists have largely forfeited American sympathy by 
armed rebellion at the moment when England was fighting 
for her life, and for the civilization of the world. In both 
cases this stab in the back was delivered at a time when 
England was trying in the friendliest spirit to atone for the 
wrongs she had formerly committed. England was ready to 
give the Irish as much home rule as they could agree upon 
wanting and she had given to the Boers home rule of the 
most liberal sort. Within a few years after their crushing 
defeat the Boer leaders who had fought England were by 
British authority ruling not only their own people but the 
Englishmen of South Africa. There is no case in history of 
such generosity and confidence except the treatment of the 
southerners by the United States. 

More than that General Botha and General Smuts have 
had a share in the governing of the whole British empire 
during the last few years. It is General Smuts who devised 
the ingenious mandatory scheme that obviated one of the 
chief obstacles to the League of Nations, and so secured 
for the African Government the administration of new ter- 
ritory nearly twice as large as the Union of South Africa. 
If Smuts had been like Kruger the president of an inde- 
pendent Boer republic instead of a member of the council 
of the empire he would not have been able to annex the 
German colonies, but on the contrary the Transvaal would 
have been in constant danger of becoming a German colony. 

Americans can sympathize with the desire of the Boers, 
the Irish and others to discard the monarchy as an anti- 
quated and fictitious form of government. When Mr. Long, 
the Colonial Secretary, was asked in Parliament to bring 
before the Peace Conference “proposals for the establish- 


ment of a republican form of government in the dominions,” 
he refused to do so. Yet the British dominions are repre- 
sented at the Peace Conference and have a powerful voice 
in its deliberations. They are practically self-governing and 
do not hesitate to oppose and even frustrate the policies of 
the mother country. We cannot see how it would be to their 
advantage or of benefit to the world if they should break 
the British connection. 


THE IRISH SITUATION 


[es are three obstacles to the settlement of the 
Irish question—the Sinn Feiners, the Ulsterites, and 
the English. 

The obstacles are immovable. 

What force will prove irresistible enough to stir one or 
more of them? 

There is one we should like to see tried—common sense. 

But it would have to be applied not only to, but. by the 
obstacles themselves. 

An Irish situation, indeed! 


SHALL TOBACCO FOLLOW ALCOHOL? 


N July first alcohol is to make its final bow and 
() retire gracefully from the American scene. Already 

we hear that plans are under way to convince the 
American people that tobacco should follow suit. What 
about it? Is it a parallel case? Ought we who have strongly 
favored the prohibition of the manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic drinks to use our influence also for the prohibi- 
tion of the growing and sale of tobacco? 

We do not think so. It is not a parallel case. 

Who ever heard of a man committing murder or rape or 
felonious assault “while under the influence of—tobacco”? 

Who ever heard of a man’s children going without shoes 
because he spent all his money on—tobacco? 

Who ever heard of a woman’s ruin made possible be- 
cause she had been “plied with—tobacco”? 

Who ever heard of half a dozen men sitting round a 
table of an evening and each one of them compelled to 
smoke six cigars before he quit, in order that each one 
might have an opportunity to treat? 

Who ever saw a man so much a slave to tobacco that 
if he smoked three cigarets in succession he was sure 
to go home—if at all—a reeling, befuddled imbecile because 
he could not control his appetite and stop smoking? 

Who ever heard of a wife and children dreading the 
husband and father’s return on Saturday night because 
he was sure to have smoked too much as soon as he got 
his pay envelope? 

Smoking may be an unwise habit. It is unquestionably bad 
for the immature. The non-smoker may be healthier, more 
thrifty, more pleasing to the senses of his near associates, 
more efficient, longer lived. But we do not believe that taken 
by and large the smoking of tobacco is such a menace to 
society that the smoker’s supply of “the weed” should be 
kept from him by the force of governmental action. That 
is precisely what we have believed—and do believe—about 
the drinking of alcohol. But not about tobacco. That is 
another story. 





Arrangements are being made in England for hilltop bonfires 
and flares thruout the country on the night peace is concluded. 
The Boy Scouts will have charge of the illuminations and we 
may be sure they will enter into this congenial activity with 
enthusiasm. 





The scope of the espionage act expands daily. It is proposed in 
the New York Sun to send to prison along with Debs those min- 
isters who say that cigarets are bad for young soldiers. 








What a mistake it was for Harvard to adopt a crimson banner! 
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THE GREAT WAR 


March 27—President Wilson denied 
that League of Nations delayed 
peace. Foch and Pershing in council 
on Near East. 

March 28—Rumanians and Czechs 
move against Hungary. American 
railroad troops reach Murman coast. 

March 29—Trial of ex-Kaiser and 
others responsible for war crimes 
recommended to Oongress by com- 
mission. 

March 30—Single treaty of peace for 
four enemy nations proposed. Fiume 
declared in state of siege. 

March $31—Hungarian Soviet Govern- 
ment sends delegates to Berlin. Brit- 
ish House of Commons passed big 
army bill. 

April 1—Blockade of Austria, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Turkey and Bul- 
garia raised. Martial law at Ruh- 
rort, Germany. 

April. 2—Strikes in Berlin. Martial 
law in Stuttgart. German financial 
mission arrived in France. 




















The widespread 
concern which is 
felt over the delay 
in peace-making at Paris, and the 
charges that such delay is due to the 
discussions and work over the League 
of Nations, moved President Wilson on 
March 27 to issue a public statement 
on the subject. In this he pointed out 
that the Commission on the League of 
Nations was the first of all the com- 
missions to lay its conclusions before 
the plenary conference; that the con- 
ferences of that commission had in- 
variably been held at times when they 
could not interfere with the general 
work of the Congress; that its mem- 
bers could therefore congratulate 
themselves on the fact that fo part of 
their conferences had ever interposed 
any form of delay; and that at that 
very time the revised Covenant of the 
League was practically finished and 
was in the hands of a committee for 
final drafting. 


Peace League and 
Peace Congress 


President Wilson is 
reported to have ad- 
drest his colleagues 
of the Supreme Council on March 31 
in a grave and impressive manner con- 
cerning the need of composing all dif- 
ferences of opinion and transacting 
the business for which they had been 
sent thither. He pointed out the delays 
that had occurred in peace-making, 
and declared that the nations of the 
world were impatiently awaiting the 
completion of the work of the Con- 
gress, and that they had a right to ex- 
pect early results. He laid special 
blame upon nobody for the delay, de- 
claring that it was the fault of no one 
person or country, and expressing his 
willingness to bear his share of what- 
ever reproach was due. But he insisted 
that the time for talk was past, and 
the time had come to show results. 


The President 
for Expedition 





Dispute Over The chief cause of de- 
Reparation ay in making the 
treaty of peace was 

said to be disagreement over the rep- 
aration to be made by Germany to the 
countries injured by her in the war, 
and particularly to France, the largest 
claimant. The proposal first made by 
France was that her boundaries 
should be restored as they had been 
fixed in 1814, together with the basin 
of the Saar River which contains im- 
mensely valuable mines; and that the 
German provinces west of the Rhine, 
while they might remain under Ger- 
man political autonomy, should have 
no fortifications and should not be oc- 
cupied by any armed forces of Ger- 
many nor have their railroads under 
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German control. To this the British 
and American delegates demurred, 
whereupon the French suggested as a 
compromise that the Saar Basin should 
be occupied by France only until Ger- 
many had paid the full amount of her 
indemnity. This also was opposed, and 
the counter proposal was made that 
French occupation of the Saar Valley 
should last for only ten years. The 
French Foreign Office on April 2 de- 
clared unequivocally that there would 
be no receding from the demand for the 
cession of the Saar Valley. 

There were also radical differences 
between the members of the Grand 
Council as to the amount of cash in- 
demnity which Germany should be 
compelled to pay. It had been esti- 
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DISPUTED BOUNDARIES OF THE RHINE FRONTIER 


One of the obstacles that have been delaying peace is the conflicting claims on the western front. 
France claims Alsace and Lorraine because they were taken from her by force in 1871, and she 
refuses to allow the question to be referred to a vote of the population of these provinces. France 
also desires the Sarre (Saar) valley including Sarrebruck, because: of its rich coal fields and 
because it was held by Napoleon from 1801 to 1815, when it was given to Prussia. According to 
the secret treaty of February, 1917, Russia was to get possession of all Poland and France was 
to get Alsace-Lorraine and the Sarre valley and to be placed in control of all the territory west 
of the Rhine which was to be taken from Germany and neutralized. Belgium wants ‘the Dutch 
territory lying on the left of the Scheldt to give Antwerp a free outlet to the sea, and the Dutch 
province of Limburg, in order to form a safer frontier —— Germany. Belgium also claims 
from Germany a strip of land south of Aix-la-Chapelle, including the towns of Malmedy and 
Montjoie, which is inhabited by Walloons and was ceded to Prussia in 1815. Belgium also asks 

restoration of Luxemburg, which was forcibly separated from Belgium by the powers in 1889. 
But the French would like to see Luxemburg turn toward them or at least remain independent. 
The people of Luxemburg are divided; some want to join Belgium, some France, and some neither 
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mated that Germany thru the war had 
put the Allied powers to total expenses 
and losses of $180,000,000,000. As 
that was about twice the entire as- 
sessed wealth of Germany, it was held 
to be quite out of the question that 
she should be required to pay it. The 
amount was accordingly scaled down 
to what it was supposed Germany 
would be able to pay within a reason- 
able time, some placing the figures as 
low as $20,000,000,000. France urged 
insistence upon the highest possible 
figure, and regarded the low figures 
named as quite inadequate, while 
Great Britain and America favored a 
moderate indemnity. 

Still another cause of delay was the 
dispute over the boundaries of Poland. 
In accordance with President Wilson’s 
contention that the restored state 
should have free access to the sea, it 
was proposed to give her a “corridor” 
consisting of a strip of West Prussia, 
extending to the Baltic Sea and com- 
prizing the city and port of Danzig. 
This was of course vigorously opposed 
and denounced in Germany, prominent 
Government officials declaring that a 
peace treaty containing such a proviso 
would never be signed or accepted by 
Germany. 

Whether because of this German 
opposition or for other reasons, 
Great Britain and America _pres- 
ently dissented from the “corridor” 
scheme, and proposed instead that the 
River Vistula should be international- 
ized and that the port of Danzig 
should be similarly treated, thus giv- 
ing Poland at all times free access to 
the sea. It was pointed out that such 
grant of a Polish “corridor” might be 
contrary to the wishes of the inhabit- 
ants, and that it was a cardinal princi- 
ple of the President’s peace proposals 
that in such matters the popular will 
should prevail. 

Marshal Foch went on April 2 
to meet the representative of the 
German Armistice Commission at 
Spa, with full power from the Supreme 
Council to deal with the question of 
the landing of Polish troops at Danzig. 


New States Bessarabia, the southern 
Prociaimed Russian province claimed 

by Rumania and occu- 
pied in part by Rumanian troops since 
the collapse of the imperial régime in 
Russia, has been proclaimed an inde- 
pendent republic by a directorate of 
Bolshevists supported by Ukrainians, 
and military operations have been be- 
gun against the Rumanian forces. It is 
supposed that this is a step toward 
breaking thru Rumania and establish- 
ing direct intercourse between Russia 
and Hungary. 

The Russian province of Georgia, in 
the Caucasus, has declared itself an 
independent republic and has asked 
recognition from the Peace Congress 
at Paris. Its representative at Paris is 
M. Tseretelli, who was at the head of 
the first Soviet in Russia, before the 
Bolshevist revolution, and he urges the 
recognition of Georgia as a true re- 
public and a bulwark against Bolshev- 
ism in that direction. 

The Kuban Republic has also been 
formed by the Kuban Cossacks in the 
Cis-Caucasian region, bordering on the 















































Hvepsen, Uns istiania 
CHANGING THE WATCH 


War God (to Demon of Unemployment) : 
“Take my place a while. I am going into the 
church to rest.” 
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TAKING INVENTORY 


Sea of Azof, and is asking for recogni- 
tion and for aid in its resistance to the 
Bolshevists. In the struggle with the 
latter, one-third of the population of 
military age has been killed, and there 
are not enough able-bodied men now 
left to till the soil. 


The Bolshevist revolu- 
tion in Hungary was 
naturally one of the 
foremost topics of interest. The Soviet 
Government took full charge of all 
civil and military affairs and began 
making radical changes. All industrial 
enterprizes employing more _ than 
twenty workers were placed under the 
control of. the workers themselves. 
Thus bank presidents became mere 
figureheads, while their clerks con- 
ducted the business. Rents were no 
longer paid to landlords, but to the 
janitors, who were agents of the Gov- 
ernment. All stores were nationalized. 
At the banks nobody was permitted to 
draw out more than $100 at a time, 
except for the payment of salaries. 
The Government also undertook the 
reorganization of the army, recruiting 
it from the ranks of the proletariat 


Hungarian 
Bolshevism 


London Kvening News 
OF COURSE, HE MAY BE ONLY LOOKING 
AT THE VIEW 


and from among the soldiers and 
workingmen already mobilized, em- 
ploying German officers formerly of 
Mackensen’s army to direct the reor- 
ganization. 

Nicolai Lenin, Prime Minister of 
the Russian Bolshevist Government, 
on March 27 sent a wireless telegraphic 
dispatch to Bela Kun, the Hungarian 
Bolshevist Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
asking for assurances that the new 
Government at Budapest was really 
communistic and not merely socialist, 
and warning it against such excesses 
as had been practised in Russia. “I am 
quite certain,” he said, “that it would 
be a mistake for the Hungarian revo- 
lution to imitate our Russian tactics 
in detail.” 

Bela Kun declared to a correspond- 
ent on March 29 that the new Hun- 
garian Government was not hostile to 
the Allies, and that there was no rea- 
son why it should not remain on 
friendly terms with them. It all de- 
pended, he said, upon the attitude of 
the Allies. The revolution had been 
hastened by the refusal of the Allies 
to send food and raw materials to 
Hungary. Had such supplies been 
sent promptly, the establishment of 
the Soviet régime would have been de- 
layed, tho it would ultimately have 
been effected, because the war had 
convinced the people of the necessity 
of such changes. 


The German Minister of 
Labor, Dr. Bauer, has told 
the striking coal miners 
that their demand for a six-hour day 
is entirely incompatible with Ger- 
many’s economic welfare and cannot 
be granted. Hundreds of thousands of 
persons were, he said, out of work be- 
cause of lack of coal for fuel in indus- 
trial establishments. Germany expects 
to pay for food with fuel, and there- 
fore an increased production of coal is 
necessary. 

The strikes continue, however, thru- 
out the principal mining and industrial 
regions. In the neighborhood of Essen 
30,000 men were reported to be out 
on March 29. Thruout Westphalia sim- 


Strikes in 
Germany 
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ilar conditions prevail. The strikers de- 
mand not only the six-hour day but 
also a 25 per cent increase of wages, 
additional bonuses, liberation of polit- 
ical prisoners, and withdrawal of all 
Government troops. It was announced 
on April 1 that the Government would 
proclaim a state of siege in the Ruhr 
district and send troops thither to 
maintain order. On April 2 a general 
strike. was reported in Berlin; there 
were serious riots and loss of life at 
Frankfort; and martial law was pro- 
claimed at Stuttgart. 

The Prussian Minister of Foreign 
Supplies has announced that the food 
received from abroad will be distrib- 
uted first to the chief industrial dis- 
tricts, excepting those in which strikes 
prevail, and that these latter would re- 
ceive no food until the strikes ended. 

Strenuous action was taken on March 
81 by General Dickman, commander 
of the American Army of Occupation 
at Coblenz, to meet and thwart a 
threatened strike of the German civil- 
ians employed under American super- 
vision on the construction of supply 
depots. Unable to obtain sufficient vol- 
unteer labor, he had requisitioned 300 
men thru the German civil officials. 
He gave warning to them that they 
were forbidden “to join in any con- 
spiracy or plan to attempt or carry out 
any scheme to strike or abandon 
work,” and that any violation of that 
rule would be punished by the Ameri- 
can military tribunals. 


In addition to the idle- 
ness caused by strikes at 
the mines in that region, 
the effects of the war have created 
at Essen one of the most impressive 
transformation scenes in Europe. The 
Krupp works there, which were for- 
merly the world’s greatest producers 
of military engines, are now all but 
abandoned. Miles of furnaces and 
workshops are deserted. In one corner 
of the vast establishment workmen are 
repairing cannon so as to make them 
acceptable to the Allies to whom they 
are to be surrendered, and that is all. 
During the war these works turned out 
40,000 cannon, and for a considerable 
time produced 2,500,000 shells a 
month. Now nothing of the sort is be- 
ing manufactured there. Doubtless it 
will be possible to resume industries 
of a peaceful kind. Before the war the 
vast bulk of the output of the Krupp 
works was non-military, consisting of 
railroad rails, car wheels and similar 
things. Moreover, it is pointed out that 
such work was more profitable than 
military work. The general manager 
reports that dividends of the corpora- 
tion were 7 per cent in 1912, 10 per 
cent in 1913, 14 per cent in 1914, 12 
per cent early in the war and 10 per 
cent later, and now nothing. . 


The Plight 
of Essen 


For Trialof The Commission on Re- 
Wee Leos sponsibility for the War 

has reported to the 
Peace Congress that it should solemnly 
condemn the violation of neutrality 
and all the crimes committed by the 
Central Powers in the war; and that it 
should appoint a special international 





tribunal to judge all those responsible 
for those crimes, including the former 
German Emperor. 

Meantime the German Government 

is planning the creation of a court of 

‘its own to investigate, and, if necessary, 
to try those persons who have been 
accused of crimes during the war and 
who have requested investigation of 
their cases. It is also planned to enact 
a law providing a new court to try 
Bethmann-Hollweg, the former Chan- 
cellor; General Ludendorff, Admiral 
Tirpitz, Jagow, the former Foreign 
Minister, and others. 

An investigation was actually begun 
at Berlin on April 2 of the case of 
Captain Charles Fryatt, of the British 
mercantile marine, who was put to 
death by German authorities in 1916 
after a German court martial had con- 
victed him of trying to ram a German 
submarine with his ship. This was un- 
dertaken by a German national court 
martial, with representatives of the 
British, French, Dutch and Norwegian 
governments in attendance. 


Charles Humbert, a 
Senator of France 
and member of the 
Legion of Honor, was brought to 
trial on March 31 before a military 
court, on charges of having had illegal 
commerce with the enemy. He had 
been in prison awaiting trial for more 
than a year. He was associated with 
Bolo Pacha, and with the former 
Prime Minister, Caillaux, in some of 
their schemes. More than a year ago 
he was ordered by the court to return 
to Bolo Pacha the 3,500,000 francs 
which had been used for the purchase 
of Le Journal. 


Hostilities continue in 
various parts of Russia. 
The long-awaited junc- 
tion between the Siberian and Arch- 
angel forces was effected at Ust 
Kozva, in the Pechora district, and 


Beginning the 
Humbert Trial 


Fighting in 
Russia 


was followed by increased activity 
against the Bolshevists. On March 30 
an attack of the Bolshevists at Odzer- 
skai was repulsed with heavy losses to 
the assailants. The Allied troops in 
that region include American, British, 
French and Russian forces, acting in 
harmonious coéperation. 

The Lettish forces south of Riga 
have also been active. After a sharp 
struggle along the Mitau-Tukkum rail- 
road on March 29 they defeated the 
Bolshevists and occupied the towns of 
Kemmern and Kalnzem. 

Meantime it was announced on April 
2 that Karl Kautsky, a leading German 
Radical, is now in Moscow trying to 
negotiate a formal alliance between 
Russia and Germany, and that there 
had been laid before the Peace Congress 
at Paris a specific proposal from the 
Russian Government, signed by Nicolai 
Lenin, for cessation of hostilities. 


It is estimated that 

¥ 
ae there are still about 
1,400,000 American sol- 
diers in Europe, including 900,000 


combat troops and 500,000 engineers 
and others. Their morale is said to be 
good and their health excellent. They 
are desirous of getting home, and have 
no such patriotic zeal for warring 
against Bolshevism as they had for 
fighting Germany. 


The House of Commons of 
the British Parliament on 
March 31 passed the third 
reading of Winston Churchill’s Mili- 
tary bill, providing for an army of 
more than 600,000. Mr. Churchill ar- 
gued that there was great national ne- 
cessity for a large, strong army to 
combat the menacing influences which 
were already at work. He especially 


Britain’s 
Big Army 


‘referred to‘the Bolshevist campaign 


and to the danger which threatened 
the small new states which have just 
been created. The Allies, he thought, 
could not afford to neglect or to sacri- 
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fice the Jugo-Slavs, the Czecho-Slavs, 
Poles and others. The approximate dis- 
position of the troops would be as 
follows: 


Great Britain. ....-ccccccccsces 176.000 
PRG sccedetvevdeververcseede 120,000 
Rhine provinces ...--..+++s+e+- 264,000 
Italy and elsewhere...........+- 10,000 

eas “Does your service 
Recruiting the abroad order mean,” 
Peacetime Army General March was 


asked, “that every man 
who enlists will see service in France?” 
“Yes,” he replied, “I promised definitely 
that we would give that character of serv- 
ice to say 50, men of the 175,000 au- 
thorns by the last Congress to be en- 
sted.” 


The call for these 50,000 volunteers 
was issued on March 29; it offers the 
opportunity of a single year enlistment 
to men who have already been in the 
service and a three-year enlistment to 
men who have had no military train- 
ing. The men who are thus recruited 
will be sent to Camp Meade, Maryland, 
for concentration and training, and 
will be sent overseas as soon as possible 
in batches of 1000 men each to take the 
places of drafted men now overseas 
who have good reasons for coming back 
to the United States. 

General March, as Chief of Staff, has 
made a detailed announcement of the 
proposed organization of our regular 
army in peace time, explaining that it 
will keep the traditions established by 
our battle divisions overseas and pre- 
serve to some extent their actual iden- 
tity. There will be a 26th Division with 
headquarters at Camp Devens, Massa- 
chusetts, for instance, corresponding to 
the Yankee Division that fought at 
Chateau-Thierry; for New York’s Own, 
the 27th Division, that broke thru the 
Hindenburg line there will be a 27th 
with headquarters at Camp Upton. 

The peace time army is to consist 
of 500,000 men, organized in five. army 
corps, made up of twenty divisions of 

















Presa Illustrating 
TRY THIS WHEN YOU GQ SWIMMING 


Writing a letter and swimming at the same time 

isn’t as easy as it looks—and it doesn’t look 

particularly easy. Mr. Keishimoto, whose special 

stunt it is, is one of Japan's most famous swim- 

mers. And he has spent nearly seventy years 
perfecting his tricks 


infantry and one cavalry division. The 
numerical designation of the seven 
regular army divisions now in France 
will be retained; the other divisional 
numbers will correspond to overseas 
divisions raised originally from the 
National Guard and National Army. 
The camps designated as headquarters 
for each one will be made permanent. 
First—Camp Pike, Arkansas. 
Second—Camp Dodge, Iowa. 
Third—Camp Lee, Virginia. 
Fourth—Camp Kearney, California. 
Fifth—Panama. 
Sixth—Hounoliulu. 


Seventh—Philippine Islands, Alaska. 
and Mexican Border. 
Twenty-sixth—Camp Devens, Massachu- 
setts. 
Twenty-seventh—Camp 
York. 
Twenty-eighth—Camp Dix, New Jersey. 
Twenty-ninth—Camp Meade, Maryland. 
Thirtieth—Camp Jackson, South Caro- 
li 


Upton, New 


na. 
Thirty-second—Camp Custer, Michigan. 
Thirty-third—Camp Graut, Illinois. 
Thirty-sixth—Camp Travis, Texas. 
Thirty-seventh—Camp Sherman, Ohio. 
Eighty-first-—Camp Taylor, Kentucky. 
ighty-second—Camp Gordon, Georgia. 
Eighty-niunth—Camp_ Funston, Kansas. 
Ninety-first-—Camp Lewis, Washington. 
The 42d Division will be designated as 
the Cavalry Division and will be organized 
in the Southern Department. It will be 
drawn from all the states in the United 
States. 

Aircraft will be given definite recog- 
nition as the fourth arm of the service 
under the new army organization. The 
plan is to have approximately 1700 air- 
planes in actual commission and a 
minimum available reserve of 3400 ad- 
ditional planes with an air service per- 
sonnel of 1923 officers and 21.85% men. 
‘The planes will be formed into eighty- 
seven service squadrons, assigned 
severally to coast defense, observation, 
pursuit and bombing. There are also to 
be forty-two balloon companies. 


Secretary Baker 
has paved the 
way for clearing 
up the accusations—and perhaps for 
clearing out the inconsistencies—that 
have focused criticism lately on the 
court-martial system of the army. He 
has asked President Page, of the 
American Bar Association, to appoint 
a committee of lawyers to investigate 
the whole question of military law, 
with a view to making recommenda- 
tions for improvements in either the 
substantive law or the method of pro- 
cedure and has put at their disposa) 
all court-martial records. S. S. Greg- 
ory, of Chicago; Judge W. P. Bynum, 


Investigating the 
Court-Martial Law 
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“HUSH! HUSH! HUSH! HERE COMES THE BOGEY MAN. 


Au by im New York World 
THE USES OF BOLSHEVISM 


BEWARE, MY LITTLE CHILDREN, HE’LL CATCH YOU IF HE CAN” 


“THIS WILL MAKE YOU FORGET THE PEACE TERMS” 
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of Greensboro, N. C.; Martin Conboy, 
of New York City; Judge Andrew 
Jackson Bruce, of Bismarck, N. D., and 
Colonel John Hinckley, of Baltimore, 
are the lawyers appointed to the com- 
mittee. 

Two chief accusations seem to have 
prompted the investigation of the 
court-martial system. First, the testi- 
mony before Congress of former Judge 
Advocate General Ansell, who based 
his accusations on specific instances of 
injustice as he had seen them during 
his term of office and who urged a 
reform of the whole scheme. of military 
justice. Second, a letter to the Secre- 
tary of War from Senator Chamber- 
lain, of Oregon, who proposed a bill 
during the last session of Congress 
asking for thoro court-martial investi- 
gation and reform. Senator Chamber- 
lain accused the Secretary of War of 
“attempting to uphold the present sys- 
tem of military ‘justice’ with one hand, 
while making just enough gestures 
toward reform as might be calculated 
to head off a Congressional investiga- 
tion” and of “elbowing aside the one 
officer who had the courage to condemn 
the system and the prevision to point 
out its terrible results’—General An- 
sell, who was demoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel shortly after his 
testimony in Congress. 

Secretary Baker refused to make 
public a letter sent by Colonel Ansell to 
the War Department in support of his 
contentions, but the full text of the let- 
ter was nevertheless published three 
weeks after it was written, in the New 
York Times. Colonel Ansell supported 
with abundance of detail his indictment 
of the court-martial system, which, he 
says, does “gross, terrible, spirit-crush- 
ing injustice.” A large part of the let- 
ter, however, is given over to Colonel 
Ansell’s personal defense and accusa- 
tions in the three-cornered controversy 
into which he says he has been drawn 
by Secretary Baker and Judge-Advocate 
General Crowder. His attempts to es- 
tablish a revisory power to correct 
court-martial injustice were at first 
approved by General Crowder, Colonel 
Ansell maintains, but later General 
Crowder offered unexpected opposition 
to the same course and explained his 
change of attitude by saying 

Ansell, I had to go back on you. I am 


sorry, but it was necessary to do it in 
order to save my official reputation. 


To widen the sphere 
of woman’s influence 
thru political action is 
the announced purpose of the Woman’s 
Party, organized at the recent conven- 
tion in St. Louis of the National 
American Woman’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion. As yet the party has no detailed 
platform, but it has established a two- 
fold purpose: to further an approved 
program of forward-looking legislation 
in the twenty-four States where women 
may vote, and to support the campaign 
for woman suffrage in the twenty-four 
States that have not yet adopted it. 
Woman suffrage has made more pro- 
gress during the last year than at any 
time since the first State, Wyoming, 
gave women equal voting privileges 


A League of 
Women Voters 


with men, just half a century ago. The 
full franchise has been won by the 
women of Oklahoma, Michigan and 
South Dakota; presidential suffrage 
granted in Indiana, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Maine and Missouri; primary 
suffrage in Texas, and the Federal 
amendment has passed the House of 
Representatives. 


After the closest 
mayoralty race for 
many years Chi- 
cago has returned to office for another 
four-year term William Hale Thomp- 
son, Republican—the mayor who dur- 
ing the war referred to Chicago as “the 
sixth German city of the world” who 
refused to issue a municipal invitation 
to Marshal Joffre of France, when he 
was visiting this country, who promised 
the city’s police protection to a pacifist 
mass meeting after America had en- 
tered the war. The elections this year 
in Chicago, like the city elections in 
New York in 1917, were clouded by 
party division and entangled in party 
machines. The Democratic vote was di- 
vided between Robert M. Sweitzer, 
County Clerk and the nominee of the 
regulars, and Maclay Hoyne, State 
Attorney and Independent’ Democrat. 


Mayor Thompson 
Reélected 
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Harding in Brooklyn Daily Hagle 
WILLIAM TELL, REVERSED 
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Knott in Dallas News 
REMEMBER WHAT HAPPENED TO THE 
ANIMALS LEFT OUT OF THE ARK 


For the first time there was a Labor 
party in the field with John Fitzpatrick, 
president of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, as its candidate for mayor. 
There was also a Socialist candidate, 
John M. Collins, and a Socialist Labor 
man, Adolph Carms. Mayor Thompson 
won by a plurality of about 16,000 over 
the next candidate, Mr. Sweitzer, who 
polled 240,288 votes. An unu:ual fea- 
ture of the election day was the “gen- 
eral strike” called by organized labor 
to give the worker ample opportunity 
to cast his ballot. 


Under Government The Government 
Ownership has refused to ac- 
$. “ 
cept its own “sta- 
bilized” prices. At least, that is the way 
it looks from the refusal of Director 
General Hines, of the Railroad Admin- 
istration, to buy steel at the prices fixed 
recently in a conference between repre- 
sentatives of the steel industry and the 
Industrial Board, which was established 
as the Government price stabilizing 
agency. Director-General Hines’s posi- 
tion is that the steel prices were estab- 
lished over his protest and that he does 
not feel the Railroad Administration 
bound to purchase at the market rates 
if it can do better. From the point 
of view of the Industrial Board which 
has so far succeeded only in establish- 
ing steel prices, the railroad adminis- 
trator’s refusal to, accept them seems 
to jeopardize the whole purpose of the 
board. Secretary of the Treasury Glass 
summed up the situation in a state- 
ment to the press on April 2: 

The steel prices approved by the Indus- 
trial Board of the Department of Com- 
merce not having been accepted by the 
railroad administration, . . . the matter 


was recommitted to the board for further 


consideration with the railroad administra- 
tion. 


Which, translated picturesquely by 
the New York Tribune “meant that 


‘the two were politely directed to settle 


their row between themselves, the other 
departments and administrative agen- 
cies reserving front seats on the fence.” 
The railway steel prices fixed by the 
steel men in conference .with the Indus- 
trial Board were $45 for Bessemer steel 
and $47 for open hearth steel rails, as 
against former prices of $55 and $57 
respectively. The Railroad Administra- 
tion has taken the position that the new 
prices are about $8 or $10 too high. 
Telegraph rates in this country were 
increased 20 per cent on April 1 by 
Postmaster General Burleson, who is 
director of the operation of telegraph 
and cable companies under a war emer- 
gency ruling. The increase will be 
“barely sufficient,” Mr. Burleson an- 
nounced, “to meet the increased cost of 
operation, occasioned by wage increases 
now in effect, made during the last 


| year.” The order affects both commer- 


cial and Government messages but 
keeps the former special rates for press 
correspondence. 

“I am personally opposed to Govern- 
ment ownership,” said Chairman Hur- 
ley, of the United States Shipping 
Board, in presenting a plan to sell to 
private owners the 555 steel cargo ships 
now owned and operated by the United 
States Government, and the 1336 others 
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That Extra Because we moved 
Hour of Daylight the clocks one hour 














Preas Illustrating 
THE NEW PRESIDENT OF COLORADO 


Dr. George Norlin, who succeeds Dr. Livingston 
Farrand as president of Colorado University, 
has been on the faculty of Colorado for twenty 
years, first as professor of Greek, then as dean 
of the Graduate School, and during the past 
year as acting president while Dr. Farrand was 
in France directing the tuberculosis work of the 
International Health Board. Dr, Farrand was 
recently appointed head of the War Council of 
the American Red Cross 


under contract. Mr. Hurley’s proposals 
are presented fully on page 62 of this 
issue in “What Shall We Do with the 
Ships?” 


To investigate Bolshe- 
The New York vik plots and propa- 

Bolsheviki panda in New York 
City the state senate voted unanimous- 
ly on March 20 to appropriate $50,000 
and the Assembly passed the bill. with 
only ten dissenting votes after cutting 
the initial appropriation down to $30,- 
000. Just what is meant by Bolshevism 
was the chief subject of the legislators’ 
discussion of the bill; their definitions 
ranged from “universal social unrest” 
to “force, violence, and destruction let 
loose for the overthrow of capitalistic 
government.” The milder definition was 
approved by the two Socialist members 
of the Assembly, and Assemblyman 
Solomon added: 

If you want to stop the spread of what 
you have been pleased to call Bolshevism 
study the causes of social discontent and 
you will find them in the high cost of liv- 
ing, unemployment, inadequate housing 
conditions, and the intensity of the strug- 
gle for existence generally. 

A committee of four Senators and 
Assemblymen is to proceed at once with 
the inquiry, codperating with investiga- 
tions began by the Union League Club, 
the American Guardian Society and the 
American Defense Society. Evidence 
has already been introduced attempting 
to show that Bolsheviki with head- 
quarters in New York City were plan- 
ning to overthrow the Government, that 
“many hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars” were sent to the Bolsheviki here 
by the “Reds” of Russia to carry on 
their campaign, and that the United 
States Military Intelligence Bureau had 
intercepted more than $600,000 sent to 
the Bolsheviki in New York City from 
their confederates in Russia, money 
which it is believed could be traced ulti- 
mately to German sources. 


ahead from April 
to October, 1918, we saved a million 
and a quarter tons of coal, according 
to the United States Fuel Administra- 
tion report, which points out also the 
relief that daylight saving will bring 
to the coal situation this year. Coal 
production in this country has been 
unusually low during the last five 
months; a very severe winter next year 
would tax our supply to the shortage 
point. 

Daylight saving was adopted in the 
United States last year after its suc- 
cess had been demonstrated in Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Portugal, Australia and Iceland. 
The Canadian Parliament failed to re- 
enact the Daylight Saving Bill this 
year by a vote of 51 to 105. The farm- 
ing constituencies were the chief oppon- 
ents of the bill. The Canadian Railway 
War Board had already decided to 
operate the railroads on the daylight 
saving basis from April 1 and stock 
exchanges and business houses in the 
big cities followed the railroads’ exam- 
ple. The result in many instances was 

















© Underwood & Underwood 
SENDING AN “EAGLE” TO RUSSIA 


Three of these Eagle boats, built for the U. S. 
Government by the Ford Company and intended 
originally as submarine chasers, are to be sent 
to Archangel in command of Captain Joyce to 
aid the Allied forces there against the Bolshe- 
viki. The Eagle boats are of approximately 
minimum size for trans-Atlantic travel, combin- 
ing as far as possible the advantages of the 
smaller submarine chasers and the larger 
destroyers 














International Film 
THE FIRST WOMAN PROFESSOR IN 
HARVARD 
Harvard follows none too readily the example of 
the Western universities in establishing equality 
for women, both as students and as teachers. 
The first woman to be appointed to the Harvard 
faculty is Dr. Alice Hamilton, formerly of North- 
western University, who will be assistant pro- 
fessor of industrial medicine. Dr. Hamilton has. 
been, since 1910, investigator of industrial 
poisons for the U. S. Department of Labor 
a triumph of confusion. Ottawa, for 
example, as a city was one hour ahead 
of Ottawa as the seat of Parliament. 
Even war clouds 
—— ae a have a silver lin- 
tate Stand: ing, according to 
the latest bulletin of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, which shows that 
during the past four years the Ameri- 
can people have saved more money 
than in any preceding similar period: 





Per capita 
Per capita Percent war 

1918. increase. savings. 

DN ite cap akoeacn® $244.16 20.9 $8.15 
New Hampshire.... 297.63 21.3 9.60 
NEEL. nces¢cn008 333.43 38.7 10.98 
Massachusetts ..... 291.99 21.6 5.10 
Rhode Island....... 285.12 10.3 7.62 
Connecticut «+++ 377.69 30.7 8.59 
> eee 245.88 8.6 6.77 
New Jersey ....... 150.77 34.8 5.02 
Pennsylvania ...... 106.65 4.7 6.72 
EEN ccccscccce 117.71 51.1 8.28 
Maryland ......... 145.25 27.7 5.27 
Washington, D. C.. 75.74 143.3 13.38 
ET tseeesss-«3 44.89 41.1 5.18 
West Virginia...... 68.92 82.3 10.25 
North Carolina..... 24.24 40.9 6.61 
South Carolina..... 33.49 57.7 3.78 
Oe ear 28.14 60.5 3.60 
ae 39.20 101.1 5.49 
O° vaveaweada 13.73 5.4 3.67 
Mississippi ........ 19.29 108.5 5.56 
Louisiana y 25.6 6.03 
ME éev0ae ‘ 97.6 8.47 
Arkansas e 53.6 5.56 
Kentucky 4 33.3 7.88 
Tennessee ‘ 64.2 7.68 
(eer : 50.2 14.54 
Indiana : 40.2 12.40 
PE iccbeeeesse : 25.7 8.03 
Michigan y 65.4 5.75 
Wisconsin ......... 108.91 45.4 10.42 
Minnesota ......... 147.14 59.0 9.66 
Mt cidcbsceseees 169.46 47.5 12.82 
DE iguaswedes 53.92 20.4 11.50 
North Dakota...... 181.55 279.7 6.51 
South Dakota....... 187.15 17.8 13.81 
Nebraska ........-. 101.61 59.3 20.62 
DED sccccveccases 49.01 66.1 12.84 
DD 6escebious 146.09 135.4 11,23 
PE oéweenekKed 101.38 25.7 8.20 
OEE ae 96.06 64.1 10.20 
New Mexico........ 33.29 61.1 4.64 
Oklahoma \ 154.3 7.81 
Washington 45.8 12.04 
GH  ccccces 50.0 18.15 
California 22.8 10.65 
DD -evarcdseopens 116.9 1.62 
a 44.6 9.28 
BOE ciccccovtes 70.2 11.42 
DEE: ccccoeeures 407.6 8.91 
United States 27.3 8.95 





RUNNING RUSSIA BY WIRELESS 


BY CARL W. ACKERMAN 


When I was in Vladivostok recently 
I saw a number of Russian warships 
lying at anchor in Golden Horn Bay. 
Since the counter-revolution of the Bol- 
sheviki these ships have belonged to the 
crews and their families. Stokers and 
sailors alike, with their wives and chil- 
dren, have converted these former fight- 
ing vessels into floating residences, but 
they are never put out to sea. The ships 
rise and fall with the tide. Barnacles 
cover the hull, the gray coats of paint 
are scaling off, and the rusting craft 
is at the mercy of rigorous winters and 
sultry summers. 

How typical this is of the Russian 
nation today! Russia is simply a huge 


Mr. Ackerman is one of the luckiest 
journalists alive. He has a knack for 
monopoly in news. He came back from 
Berlin when America entered the war 
with inside information about Ger- 
many, and now he has come back from 
Siberia with equally valuable and ex- 
clusive knowledge of what has hap- 
pened there. A country larger than the. 
United States has been involved in the 
greatest revolution in history and we 
have heard nothing about what has hap- 
pened except the scant and doubly cen- 
sored dispatches from partizan sources 


ship of state, taken over by the crew. 
It, too, is tossing in the sea of interna- 
tional political and industrial turmoil. 
All of the old officers, all of the lead- 
ers, all of the sane elements, have left 
the country for the safety of foreign 
shores. The friends of Russia no longer 
go near the ship, but stand on the shore 
and try to tell the Russian people how 
it should be run. The crew has not been 
successful either in managing the ship 
itself, or in steering it, and certainly 
those who have been experimenting 
from the outside and attempting to run 
Russia by wireless have not had much 
success. 


There are certain pertinent facts 


F there ever was such a thing as 
an abandoned ship of state, it is 
Russia. While the Bolshevist crew 


has been attempting to run 


about Russia upon which the 





the ship itself, thousands of 
friends of Russia, including Rus- 
sians and Allies, have been at- 
tempting to direct the course of 
the ship from the outside, by 
giving constant advice and criti- 
cism in a sort of ceaseless, wire- 
less communication. Experi- 
ments directing the course of a 
craft at sea from some firm 
point on land have not been lim- 
ited only to ships—but have been 
extended to ships of state as 
well. 

For considerably over a year, 
these experiments have been 
going on, but Russia is still on 
the rocks and all the efforts of 
the crew, in one direction, and 
the friends of the ship and the 
passengers, from another direc- 
tion, have been unable to rescue 
it. It seems high time for those 
who are really interested in the 
salvaging of Russia to stop ex- 
perimenting and to begin con- 
sidering, first, the facts regard- 
ing the present situation in Rus- 
sia, and second, practical means 








future policy and action of the 
powers, or the League of Na- 
tions, must be based. 

They are the following: 

1. The Bolsheviki have now 
been in power nearly a year and 
a half. 

2. The Czecho-Slovak troops 
in Siberia are now being with- 
drawn. 

3. The Allied troops now sta- 
tioned in Siberia and Archangel 
want to leave, and 

4. Russia continues to disin- 
tegrate because none of the po- 
litical parties of that country 
can unite upon a policy, except- 
ing the Bolsheviki. 


THE MINORITY IN POWER 

In spite of all the things 
which have been said against 
the Bolsheviki the cold fact re- 
mains that they are still in 
power, despite the collapse of 
Germany, which originally sup- 
ported them, despite the appar- 
ent opposition of the Allies, and 
despite the increased disorder, 








of launching Russia again on the 
sea of politics and commerce. 


American lied Cross Uficevll /hvtvy: apne, Copy: wht ieee (Uustrating 
American guard near Archangel, 6000 miles from home 


confusion and suffering in the 
country itself. But these facts 
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“In spite of all the things which have been said about the Bolsheviki the cold fact remains that they are still in 


wer, ... the 


po 
people must either give tacit support to the Bolsheviki or be killed.” Here is a group of workmen recruits being drilled by a Bol- 


thevist leader. Few of these soldiers can read and write, so drawings on walls such as these take the place of teat 


books 
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do not prove in themselves 
that the Bolsheviki really rep- 
resent the sentiment in Rus- 
sia. During all the time I 
was in Russia this winter, 
traveling back and forth be- 
tween Vladivostok and Eka- 
terinburg, I gained the impres- 
sion that the Bolsheviki Politi- 
cal Party represented really 
only a minority opinion. I do 
not believe that any large mass 
of Russian people today believe 
in the practicability of the Bol- 
shevists’ program, but they are 
faced by a dilemma. None of 
the other political parties are 
united upon a better program, 
and the people, who are in Euro- 
pean Russia, must either follow 
and give tacit support to the 
Bolsheviki or be killed. Bolshe- 
vism recognizes no opposition. 
The Bolshevists do not believe 
that there are two sides to any 
question. To them there is only 
one solution for Russia’s diffi- 
culty, and that solution is Bol- 
shevism. 

So the Bolsheviki retain their 
hold upon the Government. I 








assistance, but this was given 
in such a limited measure that 
the brave revolutionary armies 
of the Czechs and Slovaks ex- 
hausted themselves in a lone 
fight with various Bolshevist 
armies. Today the Czecho 
Slovak forces are being with- 
drawn gradually from the Ura) 
front, because the men are dis- 
couraged and disappointed; be- 
cause for them the war is over 
Czecho-Slovakia is no longer a 
dream, but a nation, and they 
wish to return home. The Allied 
troops in Siberia and Archange! 
—Americans, British, French 
and Italians—have similar feel- 
ings. The war with Germany is 
over, and they want to go 
home. 


MORE HELP AND LESS ADVICE 


These are the main facts in 
the Russian situation today, 
while Russia, as an abandoned 
ship, is tossed about upon the 
stormy sea of reconstruction. 
The Bolshevist crew has not 
been able to run the ship or 
steer it. Lenine himself recog- 








doubt whether any other nation 
has passed thru a period of 
revolution and been confronted 
by the misfortunes which stare Russia 
in the face. European Russia has been 
practically deserted by all of the former 
leaders, by most of the business men, 
by most of the educated and profes- 
sional classes. The ship of state 
has been abandoned by all those former 
forces which directed it. It is said that 
there are fully ten million refugees 
from European Russia living in Siberia. 
In Tokio and Yokohama, in Peking and 
Shanghai, in the Far East; in Paris, 
London and Geneva, in Europe; in 
Washington, New York and Seattle, in 
the United States, there are hundreds 
of thousands of Russians, many of 
whom deserted Russia after the Bol- 
shevist Revolution. Outside of Russia 
we find the leaders of practically all of 
the political parties, and, a goodly num- 
ber of Bolshevists’ representatives, 
too! 

This is a terrible misfortune for any 
nation, especially Russia, where the 
lack of education is not an exception 
but the ordinary condition. 


WHEN THE DOCTORS DISAGREE 


These citizens of Russia who are out- 
side of the country have all become 
spokesmen for their country, which is a 
natural thing, but the counsel of these 
men is about as divided as the advice 
of any group of citizens might be as to 
the best solution for political and in- 
dustrial problems. We find in Japan 
a group of Russians with ideas totally 
different from that body of Russian 
citizens in New York, for instance, or 
Paris. 

This is one of the reasons it has been 
so difficult for the Allies to unite upon 
a Russian policy. Another cause has 
been that the interests of the various 
Allied nations in Russia are so totally 
different that they have not been able 


Harding im Brooklyn Duily Layle 


A DANGEROUS DERELICT 


to unite upon a program of joint action. 
Japan looks upon the Baikal District of 
Siberia as being her special sphere of 
influence. Most of the bonds of the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad were held by 
French interests. Several large British 
institutions are interested in mines and 
industries. England and France are 
also interested in Russia because of the 
trade routes from Europe to Asia, the 
mail and telegraph facilities, which link 
the Far East with London and Paris. 
The interests of the United States are 
almost wholly the interests of possibili- 
ties. Siberia and European Russia both 
possess possibilities of export trade, 
and the time may come, as the United 
States develops more and more into an 
industrial nation, when some of our 
food may have to come from that coun- 
try. 
The attitude of the United States 
Government, almost from the begin- 
ning, has been that the best solution of 
the Russian problem was economic re- 
habilitation. England, France and 
Japan have contended that Russia could 
not be rebuilt as a great power or even 
as an orderly nation without a strong 
army, and so far there has been no 
compromise on the part of any of the 
powers for the purpose of uniting upon 


a definite constructive program, with . 


the possible exception of the recent 
agreement in regard to the operation 
of the Trans-Siberian Railroad, but 
even this agreement is not yet being 
executed. 


HALF-HEARTED OPPOSITION 


The result of all this has been that 
the Allies at no time have really ef- 
fectively opposed the Bolsheviki. It is 
true that at one time the United States, 
France and England promised the 
Czecho-Slovak army in Siberia military 


nizes the failure of Bolshevism 

as a reconstruction policy, ac- 

cording to a recent Bolshevist 
pamphlet circulated in this country. 
but he maintains that if he is given 
time, which is equivalent with eternity. 
he can rebuild Russia. 

But neither Russia nor the world 
can wait forever. It is certainly 
within the interests of the Allies 
to get together upon so ie prac- 
tical program, and stop experiment- 
ing. Russia cannot be reorganized. 
rebuilt or revitalized by long dis- 
tance communication. It may be pos- 
sible to direct some ships by wireless 
but not a ship of state. Hands will re 
build Russia, not idéas. What Russia 
needs is more help and less advice. 

Bolshevism is caused by industria 
discontent, social unrest and the recon- 
struction problems which follow a great 
upheaval such as war. Bolshevism will 
not be eliminated until the causes dis 
appear. 

After all of the policies which 
have been tried in Russia have failed. 
there remains only one which is yet tc 
be tried. Russia needs economic help. 
and the assistance of Russians all over 
the world. If the Allies, or the League 
of Nations, are unable to come to ap 
agreement upon a policy of either op- 
posing or codperating with the Bol- 
sheviki, it seems as if they might unite 
at least upon a program of actual as- 
sistance, codperating with the Russian 
Codperative Unions, which represent 
some twenty million Russian subjects. 
and control over ten thousand stores, 
factories and schools thruout the coun- 
try. 

There are representatives of these 
unions today in the United States and 
England seeking the coéperation of the 
Allies. I do not know that this would 
bea solution for the present Russian 
dilemma, but it certainly is a practical 
plan. 
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GENERAL O’RYAN, OF THE 27TH—THE ONLY NATIONAL GUARD GENERAL WHO WAS IN COMMAND OF HIS TROOPS THRUOUT THE WAR 
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OUR TROOPS IN RUSSIA 


Brigadier General Wildes P. Richardson was assigned by General Pershing on 
March 30 to command all the American forces on the Murman coast and elsewhere 
in European Russia. General Richardson has had long experience in handling 
transportation problems in Alaska and in caring for troops in extremely cold cli- 
mates. He took with him from London a group of U. 8S. engineers, sanitary corps 
officers and replacement officers to supplement the American Eapeditionary Force 
in Russia now. It has been announced that these troops will be removed this spring 
Press IUustrating 
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A SHIP WITH TWO SERVICE CHEVRONS 


Luring the war the U. 8. 8S. “Sacramento” con- 
royed 487 merchant ships in the Mediterranean 
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THE RIGHT GOOD CREW OF THE U. S. 8S. “SACRAMENTO,” NOW ON HER WAY TO ARCHANGEL, RUSSIA 
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THE NEXT SHIP FROM ENGLAND? 
The chances are that an airship will be dropping in on us from England before very long. The “R33” is a British airship, the 
largest of its kind in the world. On its first flight it reached an altitude of 2000 feet and stayed in the air three hours 
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HE United States Government 

now owns 555 ocean-going steel 

cargo ships. It has under con- 

tract 1336 others. If we go on 
with our steel ship building program 
without interruption or modification, 
there will be under the American flag 
next year nearly seventeen million tons 
of ocean-going steel cargo and passen- 
ger ships. This immense fleet will be 
the equivalent of almost half of all the 
merchant shipping of all the nations of 
the world today. The United States 
Government will own 70 per cent of 
this American fleet. The Government’s 
share of it will comprize nearly nine- 
teen hundred vessels. 

What shall the Government do with 
the ships? 

These are the facts and this is the 
question which the chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board set forth 
in a recent address in New York. It is 
a marvelous record that we made in 
ship construction, in response to the 
appeal of the British Premier, Mr. 
Lloyd George, for “Ships, ships, and 
more ships.” In eighteen months we 
built 341 new shipyards with 1284 
launching ways—more than twice as 


many yards as are owned by all the , 


rest of the world together. We added 
to our merchant marine 619 vessels of 
wood and steel, a total of more than 
three and a half million tons. Mr. Hur- 
ley was quite right when he called it 
“a world record in construction.” 

But now that the ships are built and 
building, what do we propose to do with 
them? They must sail the seas to be of 
any use. Some one must operate them. 
Who shall it be? The Government, 
which owns them now? Private corpora- 
tions, as in the old days before the war? 
Or who? Also how? 

Mr. Hurley finds six possible plans 
for the solution of this great and press- 
ing problem. They are these: 

1. Government ownership and opera- 
tion: Under this plan, title to all ves- 
sels now owned by the Government 
would remain in the Government, and 
their operation would be conducted by 
Government employees and agents. The 
adoption of this plan would necessitate 
the permanent establishment of a Gov- 
ernment operating force with branch 
offices and agencies in every port of the 
world. Cargoes and passengers would 
be booked by the Government repre- 
sentative, and the accounts would be 
cast up at the central operating offices 
in Washington. 

2. Government ownership and opera- 
tion for the benefit of the Government 
thru the medium of a private corpora- 
tion: This, in effect, does not differ from 
operation directly by the Government, 
except that under such a plan Govern- 
ment operation might be more easily 
administered, and some of the inertia 
inherent in governmental undertakings 
might be overcome. 

3. Government ownership and private 
operation for Government account: 
Under this plan the Government would 
retain its ownership, but private com- 
panies would be employed as agents on 
a commission basis to operate the ves- 
sels for Government account. 

4. Government ownership and private 
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These merchant vessels nearing the English coast were photographed from a naval plane \escor 


WHAT SHALL WE D0 
Mr. Hurley’s 


operation for private ac- 
count: This would mean the 
retention of Government 
ownership under a leasing system 
by which the vessels would be leased or 
chartered to private steamship com- 
panies. After paying the charter hire 
to the Government, the operator would 
keep the rest of the earnings. 

5. Ownership by a single private cor- 
poration: Under this plan title to all 
vessels would be placed in one large 
private corporation, the stock of which 
would be sold to the public, the Govern- 
ment, if it chose, guaranteeing a fixed 
return on the steck. This would entail 
the centralization of the ownership and 
operation of the ships now owned by 
the Government in one large unit. If 
the Government guaranteed a fixed re- 
turn on the stock, the result would be 
that the machinery for the ownership 
and operation of the fleet would be 
practically identical with that suggest- 
ed in plan No. 2, but with the modifi- 
cation that the Government would carry 
any losses which might be incurred 
without receiving the benefit of any 
profits which might be earned. 

6. Private ownership and operation: 
Lastly, the vessels can be sold to private 
companies, to be operated by them en- 
tirely for their own account, the Gov- 
ernment thus relinquishing all interest 
and control. 

The plans resolve themselves into two 
groups, separated by a fundamental 
difference — Government ownership 
versus private ownership. There are 
arguments for both methods, and Mr. 
Hurley has set them forth with equal 
fairness. He said on the one side: 

“The argument in favor of Govern- 
ment ownership and operation is that 
this great fleet, which has been created 
with taxpayers’ money, should be used 


for national purposes; that the ships 
have not been built to earn profits as 
ships, but to become servants of the 
nation which built them. It is urged 
that they should be used to develop the 
commerce of the nation as a whole, and 
that they should, if necessary, be placed 
in trade routes which may temporarily 
prove unprofitable, but ultimately be 
come of great value to the nation as an 
instrument thru which its foreign com- 
merce can be increased. 

“Private companies would not be dis- 
posed to serve the national interests in 
this way. The life of a ship is compara- 
tively short. Its owner must make it 
pay today. He cannot be expected to 
take a loss today in order to build up 
a commerce which will become a source 
of profit only after the ship now en- 
gaged in that commerce has been 
scrapped. The great need of this coun- 
try is that new trade routes should be 
established, and it is urged that Gov- 
ernment ownership and _ operation 
should be retained as a guaranty that 
all ships will serve the nation as a whole 
and not a limited class of private ship- 
owners. 

“A further argument in favor of 
public ownershi; and operation is that 
in case of a national emergency such as 
has just been experienced the Govern- 
ment would be in a position immediately 
to convert its merchant fleet into a mili- 
tary weapon.” 

On the other side of the question Mr. 
Hurley presented these considerations: 

“The chief argument in favor* of 
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aval plane\escorting them, and show how vessels crossed the Atlantic in convoy during hostilities 


1 DD) WITH THE SHIPS? 


Irley’s Answer 


private ownership and operation is that 
a successful merchant marine depends 
not so much on ships, or money, or Gov- 
ernment aid, as it does on the existence 
of a large class of expert, resourceful 
and cuergetic men engaged in the ship- 
ping business. Mere mechanical effi- 
ciency of ship and shore plant, added to 
sound financial backing, is not enough. 
The man who enters the shipping busi- 
ness enters a battle against the wits of 
the world. He must have genius for 
shipping. Fortunately the men now en- 
gaged in the shipping business in the 
United States are of that character. 
But there are not enough of them. We 
need many more. And it is clear that 
the number of such men can be greatly 
increased only under conditions of pri- 
vate initiative. The shipping business 
is a business of infinite detail and in- 
finite technique; yet it calls for great 
courage and wide ranging imagination. 

“The formalities necessarily sur- 
rounding Government operations are 
not suited to the successful conduct of 
a shipping venture, requiring quick de- 
cision, sudden reversals of policy, and 
the assuming of great hazards. The 
successful shipping man in an emer- 
gency consults no book of rules. He con- 
sults only his wits. So, it is contended, 
that only under private operation may 


we expect a further increase in the 


number of small, independent, skillful 
ship operators which we shall need 
more and more as the American mer- 
chant marine expands its activity upon 
the seas. 


“Furthermore, the estab- 
lishment of a merchant 
marine under the American 
flag must take into account the difficul- 
ty of securing return cargoes. If ships 
must be brought back in ballast, the 
business cannot be profitable. In order 
that a round trip may be made without 
a considerable portion of it being in 
ballast, it may be necessary to engage 
in a triangular or polygon voyage. In 
order profitably to carry a cargo from 
New York to Australia, it may be neces- 
sary to carry a cargo from Australia 
to Japan; thence a cargo to the Cape 
Verde Islands, with the short return 
trip in ballast to New York. Such oper- 
ations require a degree of special nego- 
tiation and freedom from control to 
which Government operations are en- 
tirely unsuited. They cannot be stand- 
ardized. No rule can be laid down which 
a Government employee could follow, 
for the conditions are constantly shift- 
ing, and in this tramp busfiess the com- 
petition of the whole world must be 
met, facility with facility, and rate with 
rate.” 

A careful consideration of these ar- 
guments has convinced Mr. Hurley that 
private ownership and operation is the 
proper solution of the problem. But to 
accomplish that end a definite and wise 
plan of action is necessary, for the pro- 
tection of the public interest is essen- 
tial. “If we are to return to private 
ownership,” said Mr. Hurley, “the 
transition must be made under such 
conditions as will completely safeguard 
the interest of the public. If this fleet, 
built at Government expense, were to 
be used now merely for the advantage 
of groups of ship operators, with suffi- 
cient capital to purchase the ships from 
the Government,.I would unhesitating- 
ly advocate the retention of the whole 


fleet by the Government. The problem 
is quite as complex as the railroad prob- 
lem. Its solution is vital to the welfare 
and prosperity of the nation. Private 
ownership unquestionably offers an in- 
ducement to American energy and skill, 
but one of the phrases of unrestricted 
private control, which caused me con- 
siderable concern, was the possibility 
that under such control ships would be 
over-capitalized as were many of the 
railroads. We want the initiative and 
skill of American ship operators, but 
we want no watered stock. We want to 
avoid the stagnation that sometimes 
comes from red tape and bureaucracy. 
but we want no profiteering or exploit 
ing. . . . The operation of Ameri. 
can ships will decline unless there is a 
profit for the men who invest their 


.Money. But whatever assistance the 


Government is willing to render, should 
be reciprocated by those who are bene- 
fited. . . . The ships built by the 
nation should never be made the basis 
for any stock-jobbing scheme.” 

The chairman of the Shipping Board 
therefore, proposes that “the ships 
should be sold to and operated by Amer. 
ican citizens under no restrictions other 
than the terms of the bill of sale and 
the fixation of maximum freight rates.” 

Mr. Hurley’s plan is outlined by him 
further as follows: 

“The ships should be sold at a price 
which fairly reflects the current world 
market for similar tonnage. 

“Twenty-five per cent of the purchase 
price of each ship should be paid down. 
the remainder falling due and payable 
in graded annual instalments over a 
period not exceeding ten years. The 
Government should take and hold a 
mortgage for the unpaid balance, charg- 
ing interest thereon at the customary 
commercial rate of 5 per cent. One-fifth 
of this interest, representing the dif- 
ference between the customary Govern- 
ment interest of 4 per cent and the cus- 
tomary commercial rate, should be paid 
into a Merchant Marine Development 
Fund to be described hereafter. 

“The purchaser should be required 
to agree to insure and keep insured 
with an American marine insurance 
company his equity in the vessel, and 
because the American marine insur- 
ance market has not at present suffi- 
cient resources to underwrite all the 
vessels the Government has to sell, the 
Government should carry in its own 
fund, as at present, but for the pur- 
chaser’s account, hull and machinery 
insurance covering’ that part of the 
vessel for which payment has not been 
made. Our experience in operation 
shows that the Government can carry 
this insurance for at least 1 per cent 
less than the open market rate. How- 
ever, it is proposed that the open mar- 
ket rate be charged, and that the dif- 
ference be paid into the Merchant 
Marine Development Fund. 

“It is understood that no transfer of 
a vessel to foreign registry should be 
permitted without express permission 
of the Government. 

“Each purchaser who wishes to oper- 
ate in the foreign trade should be 
obliged to incorporate under Federal 
charter, the [Continued on page 72 














DE-GERMANIZING BELGIUM 


ELGIUM before the war ranked 

fifth among the industrial na- 

tions of the world. With an 

area less than a quarter of the 
area of New York State she supported 
in diligent comfort over seven and a 
half million people. Nowhere on earth 
was the population so thick on the soil. 
On every square mile of Belgian land 
more than 650 people swarmed and 
toiled. Were the population of the 
United States as relatively dense as 
Belgium’s, America today would be 
nearly 2000 million strong. In propor- 
tion to her territory Belgium had more 
than twice as many people as the Ger- 
man Empire or Italy 


BY SYDNEY BROOKS 


turally Belgium was a standing in- 
stance of intensive cultivation. To cat- 
alog her factories and products would 
be to cover pretty well the whole field 
of modern industry. More, perhaps, 
than any country in or out of Europe, 
Belgium had preserved a happy equi- 
librium between her industrial and her 
agricultural development. No overpow- 
ering cities drained and dragooned the 
countryside. Less than two millions of 
the people lived in the towns, reckon- 
ing as a town any place with over 25,- 
000 inhabitants; the remainder, some 
five and a half millions, were scattered 
in the 2500 villages and townlets that 
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tion in international finance. That is 
to say, one found Belgian companies 
working with Belgian money in an as- 
tonishing variety of enterprizes all 
over the world. A geographical posi- 
tion which made her the immediate 
neighbor of the Netherlands, of Ger- 
many and of France, and rendered her 
ports and her railways the natural 
channels for much of the commerce of 
Central Europe; the possession of the 
Congo; a considerable accumulation of 
wealth and the speculative energy of 
her people—brought them interests 
and opportunities that stretehed far 
beyond their own borders, made the 

stock exchanges of 





and over three times as 
many as France, Aus- 
tria or Japan. And this 
close-packed population 
owed its maintenance 
in a diffused well-being 
to no special bounty of 
nature. The soil of Bel- 
gium is not exception- 
ally fertile. On the con- 
trary, it discloses some 
of the worst character- 
istics of the great 
plain that runs across 
northern Europe from 
Calais to the borders of 
Russia. It is sandy and 
wet, deficient in lime, 
and with a subsoil of 
ferruginous stuff and 
gravel. Yet from their 
4,000,000 acres of cul- 
tivated land — some 
three-fifths of the total : 

area of the whole coun- Siok atid 
try—the Belgians were | -~ 
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Brussels and Antwerp 
factors of real moment 
in European finance, 
and enabled Belgian 
finance to develop rub- 
ber, banking, mortgage, 
electrical power, rail- 


= = ts= way, farming, cattle 


raising and many other 
undertakings in 
Europe, South America 
and the Far East. 
But while the facade 
was imposing, it was 
also deceptive. Much 
that was Belgian in 


sen 1 name was not Belgian 


in fact. There were 
many concerns operat 
ing with Belgian capi- 
= tal and apparently Bel- 
ce F gian -in character that 
path, * | were really run for the 

‘etm | benefit of German in- 
63 terests. German “pene- 
tration” into Belgium 








extracting every year 
$400,000,000 worth of 
foodstuffs. No other 
people in the world ob- 
tained such a return 
upon their land resources or anything 
like it. 

It was on this indestructible basis of 
an industrious peasant proprietary that 
the prosperity of Belgium was found- 
ed. One man in every six -wned land; 
farms ran small; over half a million of 
them were less than two and a half 
acres; those of fifty acres and over 
numbered less than twenty thousand; 
the “rural exodus” that has denuded 
so many countrysides in the past two 
generations had no meaning in Flan- 
ders, where over 750 people lived on 
each square mile of the two provinces, 
and where scientific direction from 
above, a network of coéperative socie- 
ties, low railway rates, numerous 
roads, the weekly fairs in the towns, 
and, above all, the spirit of sociability 
and mutual helpfulness which has pen- 
etrated the life of the Flemish villages 
since medieval times, not only kept the 
people on the soil but enabled them, in 
spite of a dubious system of land ten- 
ure and high taxation, to prosper. 

But industrially as well as agricul- 
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Belgian U. 8. A. Upicial, from Underwood & Underwood 
Another example of German penetration into Belgium. These Belgian infan- 
trymen have just liberated the village from the Germans, and had to 
demolish the buildings because they were infested with machine guns 


dotted the land. And these settlements 
were served by an admirable system 
of railway, roadway, waterway, tele- 
graph and telephone communications. 
Education, moreover, was fairly well 
diffused ; the cost of living was extraor- 
dinarily low; the public debt, almost 
all of which had been raised for and 
was devoted to works of public utility, 
and the interest on which was more 
than covered by the revenue from the 
state railways alone, was a burden 
scarcely felt; and a stimulating, and at 
times even agitated, play of public life 
and the temperamental differences be- 
tween the Walloons and the Flemish 
perpetually whetted the popular intel- 
ligence. Belgium in 1913 sent abroad 
goods and produce to the value of over 
$720,000,000; her imports amounted 


_to more than $900,000,000; and the 


two sets of figures, added together, 
gave her a larger foreign trade per 
head than any other nation. 

Besides their agricultutal and in- 
dustrial activities, the Belgians before 
the war had taken a prominent posi- 


was a hard fact. Al 
ways with an eye to 
the possession of Ant- 
werp—the natural out- 
let for all goods going 
overseas from the industrial districts 
of Germany and the most convenient 
port of entry for raw materials for the 
western and southwestern parts of the 
Empire—the Pan-Germans had pushed 
their propaganda in Belgium, had 
tried to exploit the Flemish na- 
tional movement, and had done what 
they could to counteract French 
influence in politics and administration. 
Their efforts were ably seconded by the 
wealth, the business experience and the 
thoro methods that German finan- 
ciers and merchants brought with them 
into Belgium. At the outbreak of the 
war there are said not to have been 
more than 60,000 Germans in the 
country. But these 60,000 formed a 
most powerful and cohesive group that 
influenced all and dominated many of 
the local financial, commercial and 
manufacturing interests. 

Their stronghold was Antwerp. The 
great Belgian fort had become before 
the war, and from a business point of 
view, very largely Germanized. It 
was practically impossible to conduct 
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trade there on a big scale against the 
opposition or without the codperation, 
in some form or other, of the Germans. 
Virtually the whole of the Belgian 
trade with South America was in the 
hands of German or pro-German firms. 
They had an almost complete monop- 
oly of the business in grain, coffee, 
seeds, wool, hides, meat extracts, for- 
eign sugars, oils, cotton, nitrates, 
guano and other fertilizers, minerals, 
textiles, drugs, chemicals and petrol- 
eum. The greater part of the produce 
of the Belgian Congo was consigned 
to firms in Antwerp that were either 
German owned and managed, or under 
German influence. The _ transport 
business between Antwerp and the 
German waterways was controlled by 
them. In the metallurgical trades, 
especially in copper, zinc and lead, 
their influence was supreme. Thru 
their international syndicates they con- 
trolled the output and selling prices 
of window and plate glass, of steel and 
of many other commodities. The Bel- 
gian State railways carried large quan- 
tities of goods to and from Germany 
at a loss. The Schimmelpfeng Insti- 
tute, the greatest agency of commer- 
cial intelligence that has ever existed 
in the world, gave the Germans a 
complete knowledge of all Belgian and 
foreign goods passing thru the port of 
Antwerp. 


GERMANY’S INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES 


Many of the nominally Belgian 
firms, again, that carried on railway, 
mortgage, traction, lighting and bank- 
ing enterprizes abroad, and especially 
in South America, were of German 
origin and under German management 
and operated largely in the interests 
of German traders and manufacturers, 
even tho most of the original capital 
on which they worked was Belgian. If 
they needed electrical machinery or 
equipment it was from Germany that 
they had to get it. If they were conduct- 
ing a loan and mortgage business in 
South America or Canada, the farmer 
or planter to whom they extended ac- 
commodation bound himself to consign 
all his produce to a German firm at 
Antwerp. The German influence, while 
paramount, was rarely built up on any 
large investment of German money. It 
was much less a directly financial in- 
terest than the more subtle power they 
exercized as directors, managers and 
partners in a variety of interlocked un- 
dertakings. 

Comparatively little of the capital 
that floated the banks and companies 
which they controlled was German capi- 
tal. In about a hundred Belgian com- 
panies quoted on the Exchange, in 
which German money had been invest- 
ed, only $30,000,000 out of a total paid- 
up capital of $200,000,000 was German. 
Even where they had put in consider- 
able sums to start an enterprize their 
practise was to sell out gradually, when 
success had been attained, while keep- 
ing an active representation on the 
boards of management. About 15 per 


' 
cent of the directorships in the Ant- 
werp banks were held by Germans or 
their nominees, all of whom system- 
atically used their positions to further 
their commercial and industrial inter- 
ests, and to obtain an exact knowledge 
of the local business possibilities. The 
big merchants, the big promoters, the 
big insurance firms in Antwerp were 
practically all German or in the closest 
alliance with German groups. The Ger- 
mans owned most of the warehouses; 
their political influence, wielded in part 
thru the press, was very great; they 
formed a compact colony with their own 
schools and a high social prestige; they 
worked admirably together, presenting 
when the need arose so united a front 
that to attack or to antagonize one was 


to attack and antagonize all; and they 


naturally drew into their orbit and kept 
there by the strongest ties of self-in- 
terest large numbers of the most promi- 
nent and powerful Belgians in all walks 
of life. 


50,000 BUILDINGS TO BE REPLACED 


Now the rebuilding of Belgium is a 
problem of many aspects. She is a 
drained and ruined land, her people on 
the edge of famine, her soil impover- 
ished and deteriorated, her agriculture 
at its lowest ebb, her households short 
of or wholly lacking the first essentials, 
her stocks of merchandise and of raw 
materials exhausted, her trades and 
labor and manufacturing facilities bro- 
ken and disintegrated, her whole indus- 
trial plant deliberately wrecked. There 
is not a farm or a home or a shop or 
a factory in the land that does not need 
to be restocked. Seeds, ploughs, fertil- 
izers, livestock and all the other neces- 
saries of an agricultural people have to 
be supplied at once. I should judge that 
some 50,000 houses and dwellings have 
been destroyed. The Germans by their 
forced seizures have pretty well cleared 
the country and every dwelling in it 
of all articles containing copper, bronze, 
glass, leather, cotton and wool. Fac- 
tories, quarries, mines and works are 
clamoring for new plant and machinery. 
Some 100,000 freight cars and 4000 
locomotives have to be replaced and the 
permanent ways and the bridges re- 
stored and remade. And in addition and 
among the obvious requirements of the 
situation there are the telephone and 
telegraph systems to be reconstructed, 
the harbors and canals to be dredged, 
the lighting and ‘power houses to be re- 
built, the docks and dams that need re- 
pair, the roads that must be relaid, the 
hundreds of tugs and the thousands of 
barges that will have to be supplied be- 
fore the internal waterways, or such 
as are left of them, can come to life 
again. 

It rests mainly with Great Britain 
and the United States, as the most in- 
dustrial and least exhausted of the bel- 
ligerents, to furnish these material 
needs, and I should like to see the two 
countries codperating in the task in no 
niggardly or competitive spirit but with 
the same large confidence and absence 


of self-seeking they have shown during 
the war. Great Britain, being nearer 
the scene and peculiarly concerned in 
seeing that Belgium does not again 
come under Germany’s sway, ought to 
take the leading part in the work of 
reconstruction. But America should as- 
sist and support her at every turn. Why 
should not the British and American 
governments join together in extending 
whatever financial aid is necessary to 
enable Belgian officialdom and private 
Belgian firms to place their orders at 
once in Britain and the United States? 
Why should not an Anglo-American- 
Belgian financial group be formed to 
weed out German influence from the 
many banks, shipping and insurance 
firms, commercial houses, industrial 
companies and international syndicates 
in which hitherto it has been all power- 
ful? Why should not German capital be 
supplanted by British and American 
capital and all German or pro-German 
interests be transferred to British, 
American and Belgian hands? Why 
should not an Anglo-American commer- 
cial group be organized not only to deal 
with the trades that before the war 
were carried on by Germans, but also 
to make provision for the supply of the 
raw materials—especially coal—and 
other essentials that Belgium hitherto 
has imported from Germany? Belgium, 
whose reserves of iron ore are rapidly 
diminishing, has built up her iron and 
steel industries almost wholly on im- 
ported ore and imported coal. She got 
the coal from Germany and Germany 
exploited the position to dominate all 
Belgian mining and metal activities. 
Nothing would more certainly revivify 
Belgium or deal a shrewder blow at 
German penetration than an arrange- 
ment by which the Belgian furnaces, 
receiving their ore from Luxemburg— 
which ought henceforward to be part 
and parcel of the Belgian state—and 
from the recovered ore fields of Alsace- 
Lorraine, would smelt it by the aid of 
British, instead of German, coal. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA MUST REPLACE 
GERMAN COOPERATION 


But it will be no easy task to rebuild 
Belgian industries and commerce in 
freedom from German influence. The 
pull of neighborhood and of easy com- 
munications will be very great after the 
war as before it. The German and pro- 
German firms in Antwerp have done 
exceedingly well out of the war and 
are today practically the only firms 
with any considerable amount of ready 
capital. The work of effecting a new | 
orientation of Belgium’s financial and 
industrial interests is likely, indeed, to 
prove so complex and onerous, to de- 
mand from Britain and the United 
States such sustained and highly in- 
telligent codperation between bankers, 
manufacturers and the governments 
and such a smooth association of Brit- 
ish, Belgian and American activities, 
that it is doubtful whether we shall be 
able to rise to the full hight of it. 

One may assume that with the re- 
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storation of Belgium’s independence her 
people will desire to make a clean sweep 
of the Germans and of German influ- 
ence. They will not do so without diffi- 
culty for the reasons that are implicit 
in what was said earlier in this article 
about the strength of Germany’s varie- 
gated interests in Belgium and the num- 
ber of Belgians of high position in poli- 
tics, the Government services, finance 


and commerce who were identified with 
them. There will no doubt be consider- 
able opposition to any proposals for 
liquidating Germany’s assets in Bel- 
gium and expelling German directors 
from the management of Belgian enter- 
prizes. 

There will be interested prophe- 
cies that any determined effort on Bel- 
gium’s part to cut loose from German 


participation in her commerce and 
finance will be foredoomed to failure, 
will be a struggle against the geograph- 
ical, and economic nature of things. 
None the less the thing will be done. 
But whether it is done effectively, wil) 
depend on the backing that Belgium re- 
ceives from Great Britain and the 
United States. 
London 








NOONDAY GRACE 











BY JOHN CROWE RANSOM 


My good old father tucked his head 
(His face the color of gingerbread) 


‘Over the table my mother had spread 


And folded his leathery hands and said: 
“We thank thee, Lord, for this thy grace 
And all thy bounties to the race; 

Turn not away from us thy face 

Till we come to our last resting-place.” 
These were the words of the old elect. 
Or others to the same effect. 


[ love my father’s piety, 

[ know he’s grateful as can be, 
A man that’s nearly seventy 
And past his taste for cookery. 
But I am not so old as he, 

And when I see in front of me 
Things that I like uncommonly, 
(Cornfield beans my specialty 
When every pod spills two or three) . 
Then I forget formality 

And pray along half-consciously. 


Thank you, God, for dinnertime! 
Gladly I come from the sweat and grime 
To play in your Christian pantomime. 

I wash the black dust from my face 
And sit again in a Christian’s place 
And hear the good old Christian’s grace. 


Thanks for my clean, fresh napkin first, 


With its faint red stain where the fruitjar burst. 


And thanks for plates with such blue roses 
And mother’s centerpiece and posies, 
A touch of art right under. our noses. 


Mother is filling my tumbler now 
With sweet milk fresh from our Jersey cow. 


Father calls for a golden yam 

And gives me a helping of country ham. 
He knows how fond of it I am. 

No one can cure it as well as he, 

And he won’t tell the recipe, 

But God is in it, it seems to me. 


I’m sure God made our garden grow, 
Because he certainly would know 

We loved the vegetables so. 

I did my part with rake and hoe 


And mother boiled and baked them siu» 
To her favorite tune of “Old Black Joe” 
For so he planned them years ago 


Pearly corn still on the cob, 

My teeth are aching for their job; 
Tomatoes, one would fill a dish, 
Potatoes, mealy as one could wish; 
Cornfield beans and cucumbers, 

And yellow yams for sweeteners; 
Pickles between for stepping-stones, 
And plenty of cornmeal bread in pones 





Sunday the preacher talked a lot 
About the question whether or not 
God is a universal friend 

And favors individual men. 

We pray for individual things, 

Give thanks for little happenings, 

But isn’t the sweep of his mighty wings 
Meant for the businesses of kings, 

And not for pulling little strings? 


He’s infinite, and all of that, 

The setting sun his habitat, 

But the preacher and I, we say out flat: 
You can never compute his sympathy, 
His time and love reach down to me. 


Like mother, he finds it his greatest joy 
To have big dinners for his boy. 


My mother knows him like a book. 

In fact, he helps my mother cook, 

And steals to the dining room door to look. 
And when we are at our noonday meal 

He laughs to think how fine we feel 


An extra fork is by my plate, 
I nearly noticed it too late. 


Mother, you’re keeping a secret back! 

I see the pie-pan thru the crack, 

And strips of crust in gold and black, 
There’s no telling what that secret pair 
Have cooked for me in the kitchen there. 
There’s no telling what that pie can be, 
But tell me that it’s blackberry! 

And long as I keep upside the sod 

I'll love you always, mother and God. 


























A NUMBER OF BOOKS 


N an Annual Book Number it is 

customary to select for special 

consideration some _ particular 

group of recent publications, some- 
times “the most important books of the 
year”—meaning by that the books we 
assume our readers will think they 
ought to read; or perhaps “the six best 
sells”; which are the books they will 
read—or in case we can find half a 
dozen volumes of similar sort we get up 
an article on “the new trend in litera- 
ture.” But this time I am going to cut 
loose from any such obligation and 
just talk about the books I want to talk 
about without regard to the taste of the 
reader or his conscience or unity of 
theme. I shall indulge in my favorite 
amusement of irresponsible browsing 
about among the books that have been 
laid lately upon my table. 

The first volume I pick from the pile 
is Maeterlinck’s The Burgomaster of 
Stilemonde, for I was curious to see 
what effect the war had had upon his 
sensitive temperament. I feared lest the 
patriot should have killed the artist as 
has happened in so many cases, as for 
instance in Kipling on one side and 
Hauptmann on the other. But Maeter- 
linck’s serene spirit is not so easily per- 
turbed. The wrongs inflicted upon his 
unhappy country have inspired him to 
outbursts of indignation and heroic de- 
fiance, but during all the stress of war 
he has never descended to vituperation 
or despair. And lastly comes this drama 
which seems impossible to have been 
written in the midst of conflict and by 
a Belgian, so fair-minded and funda- 
mental it is. It bears the marks of per- 
manency and will not vanish with the 
return of normal conditions like the 
plays and stories that have been writ- 
ten during the last four years to raise 
our hatred for our enemies to the boil- 
ing point. Maeterlinck has shown that 
it is not necessary to caricature a Ger- 
man in order to make him hateful. It 
is only necessary to portray him as he 
is. Otto Hilmer, the German lieutenant 
who consented to command the firing 
squad that shoots his beloved father-in- 
law, the Belgian burgomaster, is con- 
scientious and courageous. But a con- 
scientious and courageous German is 
«the most dangerous kind. The cowardly 
and corrupt kind can be easily disposed 
of. The other characters—the burgo- 
master who refuses to save his life by 
the sacrifice of his poor gardener; Isa- 
belle, the wife of Otto, who cannot en- 
dure the sight of him; Floris, the im- 
prudent boy; Gilson, the franc-tireur; 
Baron von Rochow, the German major— 
all are equally consistent in character 
and therefrom arises the inevitable con- 
flict that is the essence of true tragedy. 

Maeterlinck always sticks close to 
the Aristotelian definition of tragedy 
as the purification of our passions by 
pity and terror, and the German atroci- 
ties in Belgium provide these essentials 
in abundance. In this play, too, he sticks 
to the classical unities of time and 
Place. The only scene is the burgomas- 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


ter’s study. The first act is in the morn- 
ing, the second in the afternoon, and 
the third in the evening. 

It is curious to recall that Maeter- 
linck began his literary career at the 
age of twenty-four with a short story 
of atrocities in Belgium, “The Massacre 
of the Innocents,” in which the Spanish 
soldiers played the part of Herod’s 
executioners. The burgomaster’s dying 
words to his daughter teach the same 
lesson as Arkel’s closing speech in 
“Pelleas and Melisande,” that the fu- 
ture belongs to the children and that 
the sins of the past must not be thrown 
upon them: 

The child that is to be born must not 
become the last and most sorrowful victim 
of this tragedy. I know that, at first, life 
will be very sad for you and very difficult. 
Wait patiently. Listen humbly to what it 
says. Life is always right. It is full of in- 
dulgence and good will and very soon for- 
gets what should be forgotten. 


I LIKE SEA YARNS 


AVING been born in the middle 

of the continent and being a 
poor sailor I have naturally a 
fondness for sea_ stories, and I 
am glad that we are getting some 
good ones again. If Joseph Hergesheim- 
er keeps to the course on which he is 
now steering he is likely to overhaul 
Conrad. His latest novel, Java Head, 
brings him within hailing distance. The 
scene of the story is exclusively dry 
land, but every page is soaked with 
salt water as tho it were Masefield or 
Melville. It takes us back to the good 
old days of the fifties, when the Yankee 
skipper was seen on every sea and when 
Salem was one of the world’s great 
ports. The heroine is a Manchu princess 
married to an American. You have read 
how the Princess Der-ling felt when 
she was brought back from Paris and 
introduced into the court of the old 
Dowager Empress? Well, this is the re- 
verse event. How would you take it 
if you were Rhoda Ammidon and your 
brother-in-law, Gerrit, without warn- 
ing, brought into your New England 
home a Manchu bride with all her war- 
paint on? This is how she took it: 

As he spoke Rhoda saw the barouche 
draw up before the house. She had a 
glimpse of a figure at Gerrit Ammidon’s 
side in extravagantly brilliant satins; there 
was a sibilant whisper of rich materials in 
the hall, and the master entered the library 
with a pale, set face. 

“Father,” he said, “Rhoda and William, 
allow me—my wife, Taou Yuen.” 

Rhoda Ammidon gave an uncontrollable 
gasp as the Chinese woman sank in a flut- 
tering prostration of color at Jeremy’s feet. 
He ejaculated, “God bless me,” and started 
back. William’s face was inscrutable, un- 
guessed lines appeared about his severe 
mouth. Her own sensation was one of in- 
credulity touched with mounting anger and 
feeling of outrage. The woman rose, but 
only to sink again before William: she was 
on her knees and, supported by her hands, 
bent forward and touched her forehead to 
the floor three times. Gerrit laughed short- 
ly. “She was to shake your hands; we went 
over and over it on shipboard. But any- 





thing less than the K@ Von was too casual 
for her.” ; 

She was now erect with a freer murmur 
of greeting to Rhoda. The latter was in- 
stantly aware of one certainty—Chinese 
she might be, she was, but no less abso- 
lutely aristocratic. Her face, oval and 
slightly flat, was plastered with paint on 
paint, but her gesture, the calm scrutiny 
of ‘enigmatic black eyes under delicately 
arched brows, exquisite, quiet hands, were 
all under the most admirable instinctive 
command. Rhoda said: 

“I see that I am to welcome you for 
Gerrit’s family.” The other in slow, lisping 
English replied: 

“Thank you greatly. I am humbled to the 
earth before your goodness.” 

Never before had Rhoda seen such love- 
ly clothes: A long gown with wide sleeves 
of blue-black satin, embroidered in peach- 
colored flower petals and innumerable mi- 
nute sapphire and orange butterflies, a 
short sleeveless jacket of sage green caught 
with looped red jade buttons and threaded 
with silver, and indigo high-soled slippers 
crusted and tasseled with pearls. Her hair 
rose from the back in a smooth, burnished 
loop. There were long pins of pink jade 
carved into blossoms, a quivering decora- 
tion of paper-thin gold leaves with moon- 
stones in glistening drops, and a band of 
coral lotus buds. Pierced stone bracelets 
hung about her delicate wrists, fretted 
crystal balls swung from the lobes of her 
ears; and clasped on the ends of several 
fingers were long pointed filagrees of ivory. 

“Taou Yuen,” Gerrit repeated shortly, 
with his challenging bright gaze. “That 
means Peach Garden. My wife is a Man- 
chu.” he asserted in a more biting tone: 
“a Manchu and the daughter of a noble.” 


MA PETTENGILL IN GREENWICH VILLAGE 


FTER two such tragedies—for, of 

course, the Manchu-American mar- 
riage must turn out a_ tragedy— 
I feel that I need what the rhet- 
oricians call “comic relief,” and 
I find it in Ma Pettengill. If 1 
like sea yarns because I don’t know 
anything about the sea, I like Harry 
Leon Wilson’s stories because I am 
familiar with their scene setting. I’ve 
been in Red Gap and know most of the 
people; the English remittance man, 
Cousin Egbert, Lon Prince the real es- 
tate man, Professor Pennypacker the 
geologist, Metta the burnt wood artist, 
and Lydia the porch wren. Vernabelle 
of Greenwich Village I did not meet 
until I came to New York. I’m not sure 
that I ever met Ma Pettengill, tho she 
seems to remind me of someone. But I 
can readily understand how she felt 
when she was ushered into Red Gap’s 
Bohemia: 

All the curtains was down, candles 
lighted, and the room not only hot but 
full of cigaret smoke and smoke from 
about forty of these here punk sticks that 
smoldered away on different perches. It had 


‘the smell of a nice hot Chinese laundry on 


a busy winter’s night. About eight or ten 
people were huddled round the couch, par- 
ties I could hardly make out thru this gas 
attack, and every one was gabbling. Metta 
come forward to see who it was, then she 
pulled something up out of the group and 
said, “Meet dear Vernabelle.” 

Well, she was about Metta’s age, a short 
thirty, a kind of a slaty blonde with bobbed 
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hair—she’d been roached fore and aft—and 
drest mostly in a pale-blue smock and no 
stockings. Nothing but sandals. I could 
hardly get my eyes off her feet at first. 
Very few of our justly famous sex can 
afford to brave the public gaze without 
their stockings on. Vernabelle could ill af- 
ford it. She was skinny, if you know what 
I mean, lots of tendons and so forth, tho 
I learned later that Vernabelle called it 
being willowy. She had slaty-gray eyes and 
a pale, dramatic face with long teeth and 
a dignified and powerful-looking nose. She 
was kind of hungry-looking or soulful or 
something. And she wore about two yards 
of crockery necklace that rattled when she 
moved. Sounded like that Chinaman with 
his dishes out there in the kitchen. I learned 
later that this was art jewelery. 
Vernabelle greeted me with many con- 
tortions like she was taking an exercize 
and said she had heard so much about me 
and how interesting it was to meet one who 
did things. I said I was merely in the cat- 
tle business. She said “How perfect!” and 
clasped her hands in ecstasy over the very 


idea. She said I was by way of being the 


ideal type for it. And did I employ real 
cowboys; and they, too, must be fascinat- 
ing, because they did things. -I said they 
did if watched; otherwise not. And did I 
acquire an ascendancy over their rough na- 
tures? I said we quickly parted forever if 
I didn’t do that. Then she clanked across 
to the couch, where she set down on her 
feet. I give her credit for that much judg- 
ment. That girl never did just plain set 
down. It was either on one foot or on both 
feet, or she draped herself along the fur- 
niture to show how willowy she could be 
without its hurting. 

She now lighted a new cigaret from her 
old one and went on telling the fish-faces 
about her, how little color she found here. 
She said we was by way of being a mere 
flat expanse of dull tints. But what could 
be expected of a crude commercialism where 
the arts was by way of being starved. Ah. 
it was so different from dear old Washing- 
ton Square, where one was by way of be- 
ing at the heart of life. It took me some 
time to get this by-way-of-being stuff, but 
the others was eating it up. Metta Bigler 
hovered round proud as Lucifer and trying 
to smoke for the first time in her life, tho 
making poor work of it, like she was eating 
the cigaret and every now and then finding 
bits she couldn’t swallow, and holding it 
off at arm’s length in between bites. 


HISTORY CATCHING UP WITH FICTION 


A§ we can see, Red Gap is up- 
to-date or at least never more 
than six months behind on any 
new movement that bobs up any- 
where. But the Wild West has 
not altogether vanished before the ad- 
vance of sophistication, and at Red Gap 
and its like the bareback rider of the 
plains lingers long enough to shake 
hands with the barefoot dancer from 
Washington Square. The frontier where 
such extremes meet has always had a 
fascination for the fictionist, and at last 
the historian has discovered it. Those 
who used to write our history looked 
at the country thru the spectacles of 
New England—often, indeed, thru 
lenses imported from Old England—but 
a new, school has arisen that is 100 per 
cent American, and in increasing per- 
centage Western. I take from one of the 
new ten-volume boxes of the “Chronicles 
of America” series that entitled The 
Passing of the Frontier, by Emerson 
Hough, and read this on the second 
page: 


The fascination of the frontier is and 
has ever been an undying thing. Adven- 
ture is the meat of the strong men who 
have built the world for those more timid. 
Adventure and the frontier are one and in- 
separable. They suggest strength, courage, 
hardihood—qualities beloved in men since 
the world began—dqualities which are the 
very soul of the United States, itself an 
experiment, an adventure, a risk accepted. 
Take away all our history of political re- 
gimes, the story of the rise and fall of this 
or that partizan aggregation in our Gov- 
ernment; take away our somewhat inglor- 
ious military past; but leave us forever 
the tradition of the American frontier! 
There lies our comfort and our pride. There 
we never have failed. There, indeed, we 
always realized our ambitions. There, in- 
deed, we were efficient, before that hateful 
phrase was known. There we were a melt- 
ing-pot for character, before we came to 
know that odious appellation which classi- 
fies us as the melting-pot of the nations. 

The frontier was the place and the time 
of the strong man, of the self-sufficient but 
restless individual. It was the home of the 
rebel, the protestant, the unreconciled, the 
intolerant, the ardent—and the resolute. 
It was not the conservative and tender man 
who made our history; it was the man 
sometimes illiterate, oftentimes uncultured, 
the man of coarse garb and rude weapons. 
But the frontiersmen were the true dream- 
ers of the nation. They really were the 
possessors of a national vision. Not states- 
men but riflemen and riders made Amer- 
iea. The noblest conclusions of American 
history still rest upon premises which they 
laid. 

This is a new sort of history, this 
beginning with the open range and 
telling of roundups and homesteading, 
of the wars of the cattlemen with the 
sheepmen and of the settler with them 
both and of the Indian with all three. 
Mr. Hough tells the tale of the Sante 
Fe trail and the Oregon trail. He intro- 
duces us to Jim Bridger and Pike of 
Pike’s Peak—I wish he had mentioned 
Noble Prentice’s sketch of Colonel Pike. 


STUMPS AND EMPIRES 


ROFESSOR HUNTINGTON, of 

Yale, is a man with a_ hobby. 
It may be that he runs it into the 
ground—or rather into the air— 
but at any rate the hobby runs. A 
man who can read off the history. of 
Rome from the stump of a California 
redwood is worth hearing. Yet there it 
is—Fig. 24—the lean and fat years as 
registered by the rings, indicating 
climatic pulsations. Whenever the big 
tree flourished Rome prospered. You 
can check your Ferrero by the Sequoia. 
From 450 to 250 B. C., when the red- 
wood laid on thick cambium layers, the 
Romans were moral, healthy, indus- 
trious and contented. Then, as the rings 
on the trunk got thinner, the Romans 
got worse. Politics became corrupt, fam- 
ily life decayed, and finally the Spar- 
tacan rising came. But the climate of 
Africa was deteriorating faster than 
that of Italy and so Rome conquered 
Carthage. The Golden Age of the An- 
tonines were good years for the red- 
woods. Then set in the decline when 
Rome fell a victim to the northern 
nomads driven from their steppes by 
the increasing aridity. But after “that 
period of unfavorable climate which is 
known as the Dark Ages,” the sap 
again began to flow freely in the big 


trees, about 1325, and the Revival of 
Learning took place in Italy. 

If any one thinks that these times are 
too remote to support so sweeping a 
theory he can turn to the chapters in 
World Power and Evolution, where 
Professor Huntington compares the 
American health curve—which is the 
death rate curve inverted—with the 
curve of prosperity and its component 
factors. When the health curve goes up 
the consumption of liquor decreases, the 
grades of civil service examinations 
rise, the school attendance is better, the 
bank clearings and deposits increase, 
prices rise, and immigration becomes 
greater. 

The statistics from 1870 to the Great 
War show that a high death rate regu- 
larly precedes hard times, while a low 
death rate precedes prosperity. Health is a 
cause far more than an effect ... and 
health depends largely upon the weather. 

The places and the periods of the 
greatest development of intellectua) 
activity have been where the air has 
been moist and the temperature varia- 
ble, the mean ranging from 40 to 60 
degrees in January and 75 to 85 de- 
grees in July. Such optimum areas are 
today found in northwestern Europe, 
northeastern and northwestern United 
States, Japan, New Zealand and Ar- 
gentina. The reason why Germany be- 
came so obstreperous and was able to 
hold out for four years against over- 
whelming hosts of enemies is because 
“no other nation in the world has so 
many people who live under a highly 
stimulating climate.” 

I am not competent to criticize Pro- 
fessor Huntington’s hypothesis for | 
never was able to converse about the 
weather with the fluency of most folks. 
Even an ordinary Weather Bureau 
hy-lo map is a mystery to me. But Pro- 
fessor Huntington certainly does argue 
his case well. And he ends the volume 
practically by directions how to make a 
house-made humidor so we will not have 
to live in the climate of Sahara all win- 
ter. But he does not tell us whether 
such improvement in ventilation will 
turn us into ancient Romans, Renais- 
sance Italians or modern Germans. 


A MOVING PICTURE OF THE REVOLUTION 


i you were writing the history of the 
French Revolution wouldn’t you like 
to have a documented diary written by a 
member of the Jacobin Club? Well, that 
is about like what you get in John 
Reed’s Ten Days That Shook the 
World. John Reed is a graduate of 
Harvard, but not “a Harvard man.” He 
tells of the events that took place in 
Petrograd, November 7-17, 1917, all of 
which he saw and part of which he was. 

I should not pick him out as an im- 
partial and cool-headed historian. He 
is too good a writer. A few years ago I 
heard him give a talk on his experiences 
in the Mexican revolution from which 
—if I had quite succumbed to his elo- 


quence—I should have been convinced - 


that Villa was a George Washington, 
Wilhelm Tell and Oliver Cromwell 
rolled into one. But for vivid descrip- 
tion and dramatic dialog he is hard to 
beat. How the future Carlyle of the 
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Russian revolution will rejoice in this pen 
picture of Lenin: 

It was just 8:40 when a thundering wave of 
cheers announced the entrance of the presidium, 
with Lenin—great Lenin—among them. 
short, stocky figure, with a big head set down 
in his shoulders, bald and bulging, little eyes, 
a snubbish nose, wide, generous mouth, and 
heavy chin; clean-shaven now, but already be- 
ginning to bristle with the well-known beard of 
his past and future. Drest in shabby clothes, 
his trousers much too long for him. Unimpres- 
sive, to be the idol of a mob, loved and revered 
as perhaps a few leaders in history have been. 
A strange, popular leader—leader purely by 
virtue of intellect; colorless, humorless, uncom- 
promising and detached, without picturesque 
idiosyncrasies—but with the power of explain- 
ing profound ideas in simple terms, of analyz- 
ing a concrete situation. And combined with 
shrewdness, the greatest intellectual audacity. 

. . + Now Lenin, gripping the edge of 
the reading stand, letting his little winking 
eyes travel over the crowd as he stood there 
waiting, apparently oblivious to the : long- 
rolling ovation, which lasted several minutes. 
When it finished, he said simply, ‘‘We shall 
now proceed to construct the Socialist order!” 
Again that overwhelming human roar. 

“The first thing is the adoption of practical 
measures to realize peace. . . . We shall offer 
peace to the peoples of all the belligerent coun- 
tries upon the basis of the Soviet terms—no 
annexations, no indemnities, and the right of 
self-determination of peoples. At the same 
time, according to our promise, we @ pub- 
lish and repudiate the secret treaties. “% . The 
question of War and Peace is so clear that I 
think that I may, without preamble, read the 
project of a Proclamation to the Peoples of All 
the Belligerent Countries.” .. . : 

His great mouth, seeming to smile, opened 
wide as he spoke; his voice was hoarse—not 
unpleasantly so, but as if it had hardened that 
way after years and years of speaking—and 
went on monotonously, with the effect of being 
able to go on forever. . . . For emphasis he 
bent forward slightly. No gestures. And before 
him, a thousand simple faces looking up in 
intent adoration. 

But even for the reader who is disposed 
to distrust such pictorial talent and to 
wonder how a man without an expert 
knowledge of Russian stenography could re- 
port verbatim so many conversations and 
discussions, the volume is of value, for a 
third of it consists of official documents, 
newspaper articles and posters, some of 
them in facsimile. These may be patent 
medicine advertisements for all I know. 
They look like them. But in the appendix 
and ingeniously interwoven in the narra- 
tives are translations of speeches and ed- 
itorials both pro- and anti-Bolshevik, and 
the Bolshevik decrees prohibiting alcoholic 
liquor, advocating education, dividing the 
land, condemning the destruction of art 
works, providing for factory control, ete. 
Not the least useful chapter is the first, 
with its definitions of the Russian words 
for the various parties and organizations. 

When my son Preston went over to Paris 
last November I told him to buy all the 
papers in the first kiosk he came to and to 
raid and rummage the nearest bookstore 
for my benefit. And to repeat the process 
once a month. His latest bundle contained 
an assortment of those little freak journals 
in which France abounds, ranging in poli- 
tics from: ultramontane to syndicalist, and 
a half dozen new books, ranging from a 
treatise on the aborigines of Morocco to 
Les Silences du Colonel Bramble. The for- 
mer I cannot talk about, for I really 
haven’t had time to cut the leaves, but to 
make up for it I have been reading the 
latter to everybody I could buttonhole. The 
author, André Maurois, seems to be a sort 
of unofficial liaison officer, devoted to con- 
verting the entente cordiale between the two 
governments into a real understanding be- 
tween the peoples. He is an interpreter of 
the British character to his countrymen, 
always witty and never malicious. The lit- 
tle volume consists of fragmentary camp 
Conversations between the Colonel, the 
Major, the Chaplain, the Poctor and the 
Interpreter, interrupted by shell fire and the 
Phonograph. Here is a sample: 

“We are a queer people,” said Major Parker. 
“To interest a Frenchman in a boxing-match 
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McCutcheon’s 


Spring and Summer Catalogue 
Now Ready 


This Catalogue is small but the Garments and Linens 
shown have been selected with the greatest care 


from our comprehensive 
stocks, 





Not only is each illus- 
trated article up to the 
usual McCutcheon high 
standard of excellence, 
but there is in each case 
some special reason for 
its appearance—an un- 
usual design, exceptional 
quality or novelty, an 
especially moderate price, 
or perhaps it is all of these 
combined. 
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UMMET, IOI. This special Spring and 
James McCutcheon ¢ Co. Summer Catalogue illus- 








trates a choice selection 
in the following lines: 


Pure Linen Handkerchiefs 

Fashionable New Neckwear Rompers 

Smart Veilings Children’s Underwear 

Silk and Ribbed Underwear Art Novelties 

Philippine and Domestic Damask and Fancy Table 
Lingerie Linens 

The New Sweaters Embroidered Towels and 

Silk, Lisle and Sports Hosiery Pillow Cases 

Frenchand EnglishValLaces Sheets, Blankets and Com- 

Baby Clothes fortables 


Also, a page of selected haberdashery for men 
of discriminating taste. 


Children’s Suits, Dresses and 


It is a catalogue that will delight the shopper because 
it illustrates the newest and best of the metropolitan 
stocks at prices that are outstandingly moderate. 


For Easter Wear and Remembrances 


You will find in this McCutcheon Spring Book dainty 
Handkerchiefs, Linens, Hosiery and Lingerie appro- 
priate for the Easter season, for your personal use or 
for remembrances for your family and friends. 


A copy will be mailed you gladly upon 
request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. { 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York me 
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The Prettiest Place in Our 


Neighborhood 


An Object Lesson in Home Gardening 
Told by Paul Riker 


a 





ACK GORDON had al- 

ways been cooped up in 

the city and I was cer- 

bee | glad when he 
hopped off the Saturday noon 
train to spend the week-end 
at our little home in the 
country. 

After lunch I suggested a 
little stroll about town to 
show my old city friend some 
of the pretty homes and the 
gardens, which were in full 
bloom. We passed down one 
tree-roofed avenue after an- 
other but a passive “Quite Pretty” and 
“Very Nice” were Jack’s only remarks. 
Finally we went through Evergreen Ave- 
nue to Bill Meade’s place—and there Jack 
halted in spellbound admiration. 

“Whose place is this, Jim?’ he asked. 

“That is Bill Meade’s place. He planned 
it himself. Only been living there three 
years, yet he has made what the folks 
call ‘the prettiest place in town.’ ” 

“Not much doubt about that. Just look 
at that sloping hedge, Jim, and that quaint 
little terrace studded with roses. Why, if 
that stone garden seat were moved a half 
inch in any direction it would be out of 
place. See those small trees bordering the 
path, with the heaviest growth all at the 
top so as to make a perfect canopy right 
over the path. And just ad 

“Wait just a minute now. Bill himself 
is just bouncing down in a chair on the 
porch. We will ask him how he does it.” 


“Well,” said Bill, 








“Allah’s Garden reduced to 100x150,” Bill’s place was called. 


y in the town was proud of it. 


When Jack Gordon left for the city next 
day, although I was a little envious of Bill 
Meade’s place, I was rather proud that my 
town could boast what this old city friend 
of mine had called, “Allah’s Garden re- 
duced to 100 x 150.” 


How This Applies to Your Place 


Just as a beautiful picture must be 
rightly framed to bring out its full beauty 
so, in a very much larger sense, does the 
beauty of your house depend upon the 
grounds and garden which frame it. It is 
hard to make your grounds as beautiful 
and artistic as you wish to have them un- 
less you are familiar with the right meth- 
ods and plans. 

Heretofore, a landscape architect or a 
professional gardener was needed, but on 
small estates and suburban homes this has 
been proven impractical and is now un- 
necessary. The Independent Corporation, 
in co-operation with 





after introductions. 
“It is the same old 
tale of picking up all 
the information you 
can and then adding 
to it your common 
sense. Most people 
when planting their 
home grounds might 
just as well dump all 
their different varie- 
ties of seeds, bulbs, 
and everything else 
into an old boiler, 
churn them around 
a while and _ then 
scatter the mixture 
all over the place. 
They put ferns and 
violets where the sun 
scorches most and 
leave gsun-loving 
plants underneath the back porch. Some 
of their garden paths are a series of mean- 
ingless serpentine wiggles instead of soft, 
natural bends. They almost use a T square 
and triangle in laying out their shrubs, 
garden patches, and trees. But come on 
around the back of my place. I want to 
show you the vegetables.” 

The back grounds of Bill’s place were 
just as pretty as the front. There, in 
neatly arranged plots were fine patches of 
cucumbers, niin, lettuce, beans, peas, 
pesptecs, onions, and other vegetables. On 

th sides of the house were bushes, fruit 
trees, and flowers, all tastefully and service- 
ably placed. Hyacinths, Tulips, Gladioli, 
Rhododendron, Hydrangea, Lilies of the 
Valley, Iris, Petunia, and Roses—each put 
forth its own little personality, unobtru- 
sively and without undue forwardness. 





The grounds at the back and sides of Bill’s s 
house were models of beauty and utility. No course will prove of 
one ever passed by without looking back. 


the very capable 
Countryside Press, 
has now produced a 
simple little home- 
reading course in 
Home Gardening for 
those who wish to 
plan and plant their 
grounds as _  attrac- 
tively and_beauti- 
fully as a specialist 
would do. 

For those taking 
pride in their homes 
and wishing to learn 
the knack and the 
little secrets of 
bringing out all the 
hidden beauty, this 


great value. It will 
show you many new 
plans and methods, telling you how to cul- 
tivate your grounds, serviceably, attrac- 
tively, and with the smallest expenditure 
of time and money. 

It will show you how to cultivate beau- 
tiful lawns, how to plant all varieties of 
flowers, and how to fight and overcome 
garden pests. It will tell you how to lay 
out and plant a vegetable garden, how to 
make a beautiful bulb garden, and how to 
make hotbeds and coldframes to cultivate 
flowers all year round. This wonderfully 
helpful little course will give you actual 
plans and suggestions on how to lay out 
and plan the grounds around your home 
so that your Pes | will show to its finest 
advantage. Complete planting tables of 


flowers, bulbs, and vegetables are also 
given, showing when to sow the seed, depth 
to plant them, season of bloom, height of 





full grown plant, and other 
miscellaneous information re- 
garding the many varieties of 
popular plants. All phases and 
methods of home gardening are 
covered thoroughly but simply 
and without a dull paragraph. 
Of course, it is impossible 
here to explain adequately all 
that this wonderful little course 
contains. The publishers real- 
ize this. And because of it they 
agree to send, without cost or 
And every- obligation, the entire course of 
6 handy little lessons for you 
to examine for yourself to see 
just what service 
they will render. 
Examine Course 
—Without Charge 


If you will mail 





The Course in Brief 
Lesson I, Plantingthe Home 
Grounds, Tells How to Plan 
and Plant Tastefully and Ser- 
A X viceably, P:anting for Spring 
the Free a Bicom and Late Pail, Ldving 
Coupon prin Fences ani edges, Best 
Ways of Making a Lawn, 
low, the ~~ pms Slopes and Terraces, Exercis- 
a —— — oe ing Or > Fantiog, 
wi im la ‘lanting for Succession o 
sent for your free —_ Use ly ot 
P : rell ses, Preparing the Soil, 
examination. i Planting a Small Area, and 
it for 5 days, ecide | Other Helpful Instruction. 
just what its true | Lesson II. Making a Flower 
value to you will be. | Garden. Tells about Hed- 
If you feel that it is ding Plants, Geraniums, Can- 
worth its reasonable nas, Pansies, Sweet Peas, 


price of $3, mail the 
publishers this 
amount at the end of 
the free examination 
period of 5 days; 
otherwise return the 
course and forget the 
matter. 

The publishers feel 
that this is a worth- 
while opportunity 
both for those who 
have estates and for 
those living in subur- 
ban homes. If you 
are your own gar- 
dener, this course will 
be an invaluable serv- 
ice to you in improv- 
ing your grounds and 
in making your home 
more pleasant and 
attractive. If you 
employ a gardener, 
he will find in these 
lessons real every-day 
help. 

Mail the coupon 
and examine this 
course. No obligation 
is incurred and you 
will enjoy seeing 
these beautifully illus- 
trated lessons, telling 
you how to cultivate 
and beautify your 
home grounds and 
gardens in the short- 
est possible time and 
at the most economi- 
cal cost 





Roses, and Other Favorite Va- 
reties. Plants for Edging, 
T lanting Seedli 





Busy Man's Garden, and In- 
structions for Growing It. 
Shrubs and Perennials. The 
Flower Garden Month by 
Month, 

Lesson III. Makinga Vege- 
table Garden. Gives Right 
Methods of Growing Lettuce, 
Beets, Melons, Beans, Peas, 
Tomatces, Cucumbers, and 
Other Popular Vegetables. 
Planning and Planting. Pre- 
paring the Soil, Sowing and 
Use of the Seed Drill, Rotat- 
yng the Crops. Supplying 
Plant Food. The Tate-Started 
Garden. The Vegetable Gar- 
dea Month by Month, 
Lesson IV. Fighting Garden 
Pests. Howto Rid Your Gar- 
den of Cabbage Worms, Tree 
Borers, Bag Worms, Goat 
Moths, Bugs, Beetles, and 
Oher Pests. Methods of 
Spraying, and Other Means 
of Prevention. 

Lesson V. Making a Bulb 
Garden, Giving Complete In- 
structions on Cultivating the 
Glad oli, Narcissi, Jonquils, 
Hyacinths, Madonna Lilies, 
Tulios, Tuberose, Canna, 
Dahli-s, and Other Favorite 
Varieties. 


Lesson VI. Hotbeds and 
Coldirames. How to Con- 
struct Hotbeds and Cold- 
frames. Autumn Work In 
Coldframes. Two Practical 
Small Greenhouses, Best Me- 
thods of Employing the Hot- 
bed. Getting the Best Results 
from Your Coldirames. Full 
Directions on Using the Hot- 
hed and the Coldframe to the 
Finest Possible Advantage. 














FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





Independent Corporation 
119 West 40th Street New York 


Please send me the entire 6-lesson Course 
in Home Gardening. I will either remail the 
Course to you within five days after its receipt 
or send you $3. 
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it is necessary to tell him that his national 
honor is involved in it. To interest an Englich- 
man in a war it is only necessary to surg-st 
to him that it is a sort of boxing-match. Tell us 
that the Hun is a barbarian and we politely 
agree. But tell us that he is a bad sportsman 
and you rouse the British Empire.” 

“It is the fault of the Hun,” said the Coloncl 
sadly, “that war is no longer a gentleman’s 


‘ame. 
We did not imagine,” replied the .Major, 
“that such scoundrels cou!d exist in the world. 
To bombard open towns is almost as unpardon- 
able as to fish for trout with a worm or shoot 
a fox with a gun.” 

“Don’t exaggerate, Parker,” said the Co!oncl, 
coldly. ‘““They have not gone so far as that yet.” 


The Frenchman, like some of the rest 
of us, is puzzled by the Irish question. 
This is how the Doctor explains it to him: 


In the year before the war a Liberal member 
of Parliament visiting Ireland said to an old 
peasant: 

“Well, my friend, we are going to give you 
Home Rule soon.” 

“Heaven help us, your honor,” said the man. 
“Don’t do that.”” 

“What?” said the M. P., stupefied. 

“Your honor,” said the Irishman, “I will tell 
you how it is. You are a good Christian, your 
honor? You want to go to Heaven. So do I. 
But we don’t want to go there this evening.” 


The clergvman asks Dr. O’Gradv as an 
[rishman to explain to him why the Uatn- [ 
alec chapiains have more prestige tnan tne|[ 
Angtican, and the Doctor answers py this 
parable : 


A gentleman had killed a man. He was not 
suspected, but remorse made him wander sadly 
about. One day as he passed an Anglican church 
it occurred to him that his secret would be 
lightened if he could share it. So he entered 
and asked the vicar if he would hear his con- 
fession. The vicar was a young and ardent 
churchman, educated at Eton and Oxford. De- 
lighted at this rare opportunity he hastened 
to say: 

“Certainly. Open your heart to me. You can 
tell me all as to a father.” 

The other began: 

“I have killed a man.” 

The vicar jumped up. 

“How do you dare come to tell me that! 
Miserable murderer! I do not know but that 
it is my duty as a citizen to take you to the 
nearest police station. At any rate, it is my 
duty as a gentleman not to let you stay a 
minute longer under my roof.” 

So the man went away. Some miles beyond 
he came to a Catholic church. As a forlorn 
hope he entered and kneeled behind some old 
women who were waiting near a confessional. 
When it came his turn he discerned in the shade 
a priest praying with his head in his hands. 

“Father,” he said, “I am not a Catholic, but 
I wish to confess to you.” 

“My son, I am listening to you.” 

“Father, I have committed murder.” 

He awaited the effect of this frightful reve- 
lation. The solemn sitence of the church was 
broken by the priest, who said simply: 

“How many times, my son?” 

This is one of the most serviceable an- 
ecdotes I ever got hold of. I have tried it 
on a devout Catholic, a fanatical Protestant, 
and Church of England clergyman, and 
each saw in it something that pleased him 
immensely, 

Java Head, by Joseph Hergesheimer, Alfred 

A. Knopf. $1.50. Ma Pettengiu, by Harry Leon 

Wilson. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. The 

Passing of the Frontier, by Emerson Hough, 

Chronicles of America Series. Yale University 

Press. $3.50 a volume. World-Power and Evo- 

lution, by Ellsworth Huntington. Yale Uni- 

versity Press. $2.50. Ten Days that Shook the 

World, by John Reed. Boni & Liveright, $2. 

Les Silences du Colonel Bramble, by André 

Maurois, Paris, Bernard Grasset. 3.50 franc. 








Reproduced from a prize contest in which 
Honoria Squiggens, the Child Wonder of 
Wigan, won by a neck: 

“Two hearts that yearn 
For love’s sweet prison, 
Where his is her’n 
And her’n is his’n.” 
—London Opinion. 


“Boys,” said a teacher to her Sunday 


from the Scripture to prove that it is wrong 
to have two wives?’ 
A bright boy raised his hand. 
“Well, Thomas,” encouraged the teacher. 
Thomas stood up. “No man can serve 





“The Boy That Night 


Ate the Last Puffed Grain” 


At a house where I visited the hostess said to the writer, “We love Puffed 
Grains in our home, but somehow we don’t use a large amount.” 


“Let us see why,” I suggested. 


Next morning she served Puffed Rice for breakfast, and the last grain 
was consumed. At noon she served Puffed Wheat in milk, and not a ker- 
nel left the table. 


In the afternoon the daughter used two cups of Puffed Rice in candy. 
And the boy that night at bedtime ate the last Puffed Grain in the house. 


That’s All the Trouble 


_ You will find that children eat all the Puffed Grains they get. The only 
limit when you serve them is the bottom of the dish. 


These are airy, toasted bubbles, thin and flaky, puffed to eight times nor- 
mal size. In form and flavor Puffed Grains are exquisite. 


They are whole-grain foods—Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. And chil- 
dren need whole grains. 


They are steam exploded, shot from guns. By this unique process of 
Prof. Anderson every food cell is blasted. Thus digestion is easy and com- 
plete. No other process ever known so fits grain foods to digest. 


Don’t you think it a vast mistake when such foods-are served sparingly, 
and lesser foods take their place? 





Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 
and Corn Puffs 


All Bubble Grains—Each 15c Except in Far West 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Sole Makers (3063) 














Bho masters,” he said proudly.—Passing 
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» Visit 


The Incomparable Circle — 
Rocky Mountain Park, The 
Yellowstone, Glacier Park, 
Mt. Rainier, Crater Lake, 
The Yosemite, The Big Trees, 
The Grand Canyon. 


June to September, 1919 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


offers also Midnight Sun Tours 
to Alaska and Summer Tours 
to Japan and China. Write for 
| Monthly Bulletin of general 
iif travel information and remember 
always that International Cur- 
rency — THE AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travelers Cheques. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
65 Broadway, New -York 
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“I Now Hear Clearly” 
You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 325,000 users of the ‘“‘ACOUSTI- 
CON" have had the same results from it as Mr. 
Garrett brown, whose phuto appears above, we feel 
perfectly safe in urging every person who is hard 
of hearing, without a penny of expense and en- 
tirely at our risk, to accept the new 


1919 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


No Deposit—No Expense 
Since the.perfecting of our new 1919 
con’’ it is smaller, better and just as strong as 
e.er. All you need do is to write saying that you 
coe hard of hearing and will try the ‘‘Acousticon.’’ 
The trial will not cost you one cent, for we even 

pay delivery charges. 
WARNING! There is no good reason why every- 
“EE one should not make as liberal a 
trial offer as we do, so do not send money for 
any instrument for the deaf until you have tried it 
The ‘‘Acousticon’’ has improvements and patented 
features which cannot be duplicated, so no matter 
what you have tried in the past, send for your free 
trial of the “‘Acoustiren’* today and convince your- 
self—you alone to a Address 
320 Candler Bldg, New York 
Succeseors to The — Acoustic Co, 


Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Building, Montreal 


“*Acousti 





I'WHAT SHALL WE DO 





The National Parks | 


WITH THE SHIPS? 


(Continued from page 63) 


necessary legislation for which should be 
passed by Congress without delay. Such a 
charter should provide that no stock shall 
be issued in excess of the money value ac- 
tually paid in on vessel property, and that 
no stock can be issued or transferred to 
an alien. 

“It should also provide that one member 
of the board of directors for each company 
shall-be named by the Government. This 
director should draw no salary, either from 
the steamship corporation or from the Gov- 
ernment. He should receive only the direc- 
tor’s fee for each meeting he attends. 

“The same legislation should provide for 
periodical meetings of these Government- 
named directors, in the city of Washington, 
where they will constitute an official body 
which will confer with and advise the Ship- 


| ping Board, or other designated Government 








agency, upon problems arising in, or ques- 
tions affecting the welfare of, the Ameri- 
ean Merchant Marine, including the admin- 
istration of the Merchant Marine Develop- 
ment Fund. 

“This fund, drawn from the sources pre- 
viously indicated, should be used to relieve 
such financial difficulties as may be encoun- 
tered in the development of an adequate 
and well-balanced American Merchant Ma- 
rine. For instance: 

“It is foreseen that a number of trade 
routes important to the immediate or fu- 
ture welfare of American commerce must 
be established and developed. Some of these 
routes may not yield steamship operating 
profits until their existence shall have at- 
tracted an increased volume or better bal- 
ance of trade. Revenue derived from the 
carriage of mail, and possible fees for the 
training of seamen and cadet-officers, may 
partly compensate losses incurred on these 
routes. Still, in cases where the Govern- 
ment sells a ship upon condition that it 
be operated in a route which may not prove 
profitable at once, it will be necessary to 
provide for the payment of defaulted in- 
terest from the Merchant Marine Develop- 
ment Fund, at the discretion of the Ship- 
ping Board or other Government agency, 
upon recommendation of the board of Gov- 
ernment directors, until such time as the 
route may begin to yield profit. When the 
ships in the route earn their annual in- 
terest rate and a profit, one-half the profit 
earned each year should be paid into the 
Merchant Marine Development Fund until 
all moneys drawn from the fund on ac- 
count of the vessel in question shall have 
been replaced. The other half should go an- 
nually to the steamship stockholders. 

“Such vessels cruising in routes which 
fail to prove susceptible of profitable de- 
velopment and which do not serve any pur- 
pose of the Government of the United 
States, may be transferred by the Govern- 
ment to other routes. However, should the 
Government become convinced that any ves- 
sel has failed to make expenses solely or 
chiefly because of incapable management, 
it may foreclose its mortgage thereon.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Hurley declared that 
this plan is “based upon profound convic- 
tions formed after a close personal study of 
conditions at home and in Europe, and 
after careful consideration of the best in- 
formation I could obtain about what is 
going on in other quarters of the globe.” 
His one thought, he said, was to “work out 
a plan which would be American in con- 
ception and adapted to the ideals, genius, 
temperament and business methods of the 
American people—a plan sufficiently elas- 
tic to serve the enormous extension of over- 
seas trade we have in prospect without 
having to undergo disorganizing changes.” 
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FLORIDA 


Buy a Commercial 
Grapefruit Grove 


AT 


LAKELAND HIGHLANDS 


10 acre Ly it grove will provide an income equivalent 
to Ant ON $50,000. The cost of a grove is only ONE- 
EIGHTH OF THIS SUM. Our Company conservatively esti- 
mates the net profits on a basis of only $5 PER TREE or $240 
PER » which is only one-fourth of the maximum re- 
Even §5 per tree will NET 40% on 
The income on a grapefruit grove begins 


turns on good groves. 
the investment. 
after the filth year. 

Our illustrated booklet answers all questions. Write for a 
copy and read it. Then, 1f you are in a position to finance 
a grove, visit the property and spend a week at the Country 
Club as our guest. 


W. I. HALLAM & CO., 225 5th Ave., N. Y. 














FACTS. Arguments, Briefs for Debates. Out- 

lines, literary, historical and scientific material, 
for club papers, orations and essavs. The Bureau 
of Research, 318 E. sth St., New Albany, Ind. 








Pajamas and Night Shirts 


“The The NIGHTwear of a "G) 


Exceeds Expectations | 3: 


at 1886 dealers | E-ROSENFELD & 2. Balto and a) 
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WHAT ROOSEVELT DID 


One of the best tributes to Theodore 
Roosevelt is that contained in the resolu- 
tions of the Boy Scouts of America. It is 
worthy of being put into enternal bronze: 

“He was found faithful in a few things 
and he was made ruler over many. He cut 
his own trail clean and straight and mil- 
lions followed him toward the light. 

“He was frail. He made himself a tower 
of strength. 

“He was timid. He made himself a lion 
of courage. 

“He was a dreamer. He became one of 
the great doers of all time. 

“Men put their trust in him. Women 
found a champion in him. Kings stood in 
awe of him, but children made him their 
playmate. : 

“He broke a nation’s slumber with his 
ery, and it rose up. He touched the eyes 
of blind men with a flame and gave them 
vision. Souls became swords thru _ him. 
Swords became servants of God. 

“He was loyal to his country—and he 
exacted loyalty. He loved many lands, but 
he loved his own land best. 

“He was terrible in battle, but tender to 
the weak; joyous and tireless, being free 
from self-pity, clean with a cleanness that 
cleansed the air like a gale. 

“His courtesy knew no wealth nor class. 
His friendship no creed, or color, or race, 
His courage stood every onslaught of sav- 
age beast and ruthless man, of loneliness, 
of victory, of defeat. His mind was eager, 
his heart was true, his body and spirit de- 
fiant of obstacles, ready to meet what 
might come. 

“He fought injustice and tyranny, bore 
sorrow gallantly, loved all nature, bleak 
spaces and hardy companions, hazardous 
adventure and the zest of battle. Wherever 
he went he carried his own pack, and in 
the uttermost parts of the earth he kept 
his conscience for his guide.” 


Pebbles 


In the monarchical algebra “ex” equals 
nothing.—Arkansas Gazette. 








We shall beat our swords into plowshares 
and our corkscrews into button-hooks.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


An optimist looks at an oyster and ex- 
pects a pearl. A pessimist looks at an oy- 
ster and expects ptomaine poisoning.—New 
York Evening Sun. 


“Laws, this war do open one’s eyes, 
don’t it? Fancy your son writing from 
Jerooslem—I always thought Jerooslem 
was in Heaven!”—London Opinion. 


Orpheus of old could make a tree or a 
stone move with his music; but there are 
piano players today who have made whole 
families move.—Boston Transcript. 


She—Doctors’ bills? Oh, my father’s a 
doctor, so I can be ill for nothing. 

He—My father’s a parson. so I can be 
good for nothing.—Sydney Bulletin. 


“My butler left me without any warn- 
ng. 
“There are worse things than that. Mine 
te me without any spoons.”—Houston 
‘ost, 


“Get up, Maria,” the poet said one night 
to his sleeping wife. “Get up and strike a 
light. I have just thought of a good word.” 
“Get up yourself,” replied the indignant 
Maria, “I have just thought of a bad one.” 
—London Opinion. 


Out in New Mexico even public signs 
come direct to the point. They do not waste 
any time in wondering how the reader will 
feel about it. 

In a garage at Albuquerque is posted: 
_ “Don’t smoke round the tank! If your 
life isn’t worth anything, gasoline is !”— 
London Opinion. 


Do you think your present methods of teeth 
cleaning are sufficient to save your teeth ? 

We think you, know they are not. Teeth 
still discolor, still decay. Tartar still forms 
on them. And most folks at some time, 
despite their brushing, suffer pyerrhea. 

Statistics show that tooth troubles are con- 
stantly increasing, yet the tooth brush never 
was so widely used as now. 

Science has found the reason. It lies in 
a film—a slimy film—which you feel with your 
tongue. That causes most tooth troubles, 

That film is what discolors—not your teeth. 
It hardens into tartar. It holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the tceth to 


A 10-Day 


What we urge is a 10-day test. It will cost 
you nothing. Compare the results with your 
present results, and decide which you pre- 
fer. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digest- 
ant of albumin. The film is albuminous 


matter. The object of Pepsodent is to dis- 
solve it. Then, day by day, to prevent its 
accumulation, 


The use of pepsin seems simple, but it 
long seemed impossible. Pepsin must be 
activated, and the usual agent is an acid 
tarmful to the teeth. Today it is possible 
because science has found a harmless activat- 
ing method. Five governments have already 
granted patents on it. 





The Teeth Problem 


Is Up to You 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


This You Must Decide 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. So 
that film is your teeth’s great enemy. 


You brush teeth and think you have cleaned 
them. But much of that film remains, It clings 
to the teeth, gets into crevices, hardens and 
stays. Itis doing a ceaseless damage, while you 
ignore it, relying on tooth-brush protection. 


There is now a way to combat that film 
—a way proved and approved by many high 
authorities. It is easily used and as pleasant 
as any other tooth paste, but it does what 
nothing else can do. 


That way is called Pepsodent. We urge 
you to try it, then decide for yourself if you 
want it. 


Revelation 


Dental authorities subjected Pepsodent to 
every form of clinical test. Years were spent 
in proving it before it was offered to users. 
Today its results are known beyond question, 
and dentists all over America are urging its 
adoption. 

See what it does. Send this coupon for 
a 10-Day Tube. Use it lke any tooth paste. 
Note how clean your teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the film. See how teeth 
whiten—how they glisten—as the fixed film 
disappears, 

Do this for your own sake. See the effects. 
read the reasons for them, then judge if you 
want them continued. A delightful surprise 
awaits you. Cut out the coupon now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 








Pepsadéent 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by 
Druggists Everywhere 
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10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO, 


Dept. 474, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill, 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name eee ee eee ee eee eeeene 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

















unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-oi-cvor lite. 





Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
FIFTY-SECOND YEAR 

A School in the Heart of the Open Country. 
LOCATION: £0 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, 


WURE: Preparation for College or Business Liie: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy studied physically and 
mentally to increase individual eticiency Small ciasses: A teacher tor every seven boys. 
AL HLE S: Two fields with exceilen facilities ior all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods liie, swimming pool. 


You are invited to come and see for yourself. Catalog sent on appiication, 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 


Box & New York 


For Boys from 9 to 19. 











Offers courses for A.B. and A.M. Four laboratori 


makes possible very mod- 
erate charges. Officers and 
instructors, 60, Students 
from 31 states and coun- 
tries. Address 


WILLIAM A. WEBB, Pres., Box 46 








RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


observatory, gymnasium, swimming pool. Liberal endowment 





es, library, 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 













Graining for Authorship 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression.Make 


ame spare time profitable. 
urn your ideas into doll 





a 





DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 53rd YEAR 
_ Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and ~— school spirit. Liberal endowment per- 
mits liberal terms, $325-$400 per year. Spec.al 
course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 


























Courses in Short-Story Writs 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
- Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism, 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
mother, is averaging over $75 «.week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
4 There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 
Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 
the lnerary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer 
manuscript Critucem service. 


150-page illustrated tetalogue free 
Please eddrese 


The Dep't. 304, Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 
uns sw iw i oo le 














PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


An undenominational union school of re- 
ligion. Admits both sexes and all denomina- 
tions, College graduation required for regular 
course leading to B. D. ll privileges of 
University of California open to qualified 
seminary students. Term begins August 18, 
1919. Address Presipent C. S. Nasu, 
Berkeley, Cal. 
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Che Ruiversity of Chicagn 
Chicago, Illinois 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, BOULDER 


Sixteenth Summer Session, June 30 to Angust 9, 
1919. In the foothills of the Rockies. Ideal con- 
ditions for summer study and recreation. Courses 
in thirty departments, including Law, Medicine, 
and Engineering. Able faculty. Eminent lectur- 
ers. Attractive courses for teachers. Conference 
of social and educational workers. Catalogue. 











BISHOP HOPKINS HALL 

An endowed school for girls overlooked by Lake Cham- 

plain. Well equipped buildings. All outdoor sports. Col- 

lege preparatory and general courses. Write for booklet, 

Miss ELLEN Seton Ocpen, Principa 

The Rt. Rev, A. C. A. Hau, President and Chaplain. 
Box R, Burtineton, Vt 





CAMP 


An Adirondack Summer Camp for 

Boys at Klue Mt. Lake. Fishing, 

swimming, canoeing, mountain 
climbing, instruction. John McCormack, A..M. Director. 
Stevens Schoul, Hoboken, N. J. 

















If the average business were operated on 
finances are run, there would be fifty times 


year we find ourselves little better of, if any, 


nothing to show for it! 
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If you 
Kept Us Poor.” 
119 WEST 


STOP THE LEAKS THAT KEEP YOU POOR 


Saving money is hard work until you get the secret. 
your income you will never save as much as you should until you get the knack. 
admit it or not, is that very few families know where their money goes. At the end of each 


or $1,500 or $5,000, yet practically all has been spent—and the pitiful part of it is we have 


NEW METHOD MAKES SAVING A PLEASURE INSTEAD OF A HARDSHIP 
are interested, write for free booklet called “How We Stopped the Leaks That 


No matter how large or how small 


the haphazard basis on which our household 
as many bankrupts. The truth, whether we 


than at the beginning. We have earned $800 


40th STREET NEW YORK CITY 














BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Bucs AND WINGS AND OTHER THINGS, by An- 
nie W. Franchot. (E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.50.) 
Crickets and ants and locusts and worms are 
humaner than some folks in these adventures 
of a little girl in insect land. There are lots of 
jolly pictures. 


THe Boy wItH THE U. S. NATURALISTs, by 
Francis Rolt-Wheeler. (Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Co., Boston, $1.35.) Much miscellaneous in- 
formation on birds, and the reasons for their 
protection is hung on a slender story. Having 
glanced thru it, a thoughtful youth will set it 
aside for reference, 


Tom AND I ON THE OLD PLANTATION, by Arch- 
ibald Rutledge. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., $1.35.) 
Tales of sport and adventure, simply and directly 
told. Sharks, crocodiles, bulls, boars, an enor- 
mous serpent, fire und accident figure in the 
stories in turn. A wholesome book, that every 
boy will love—and every tomboy, too. 


THE Secret WireELEss, by Lewis E. Theiss. 
(W. A. Wilde Co., Chicago.) Up to the best 
standard of books of this class. Sound impres- 
sions are conveyed in a timely, moving story of 
considerable technical ingenuity. 


Carita, by Lucy M. Blanchard. (Page Co., 
$1.50.) How Carita, a little American gir) 
brought up in Mexico, becomes a patriotic 
American, by the author of Hildegarde-Margaret 
series. 


THe Movinc House, by Pauline Bradford 
Mackie. (Small, Maynard & Co., $1.25.) Fanci- 
ful, full-of-fun story for young readers of a 
house that started on a wonderful journey; 
appropriately illustrated. 


A Rive on A Rocktne Horse, by R. A. Mar- 
shall. (E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.50.) A story that 
the littlest children can read for themselves, 
with beautiful colored pictures on every page. 


THE Story OF THE PILGRIMS FOR CHILDREN, by 
Roland G. Usher, Ph.D. (Macmillan Co., $1.25.) 
Authentic story of the Pilgrims, which, while 
adhering to the facts of history, is yet told 
with a charm and liveness of narration sure to 
interest children, 6 to 12, 


THe Farries’ ANNUAL, by Cecil Starr Johns. 
(John Lane Co., $3.) Jolly good stories of what 
the fairies have been doing lately, illustrated 
with lots of colored pictures. 


Faery TALES oF Wer, by Anna McClure 
Snoll, illustrated by Katherine Pyle. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., $2.) The sleepy town of Weir 
has its own stories of the fairies who controlled 
the ventures of lords and ladies long ago. 


Tue Boys’ Lire or THeEopoRE Rooseve.t, by 
Hermann Hagedorn. (Harper & Bros., $1.25.) 
Biography with a dash, vigcr—and sometimes an 
enthusiastic exaggeration—worthy of its stren- 
uous subject. One need be neither a boy nor a 
“Roosevelt fan’”’ to enjoy this story of a fearless 
man and the history that he helped to make. 


THe Boy’s Own Book or Great INVENTIONS, 
by Floyd L. Darrow. (Macmillan Co., $2.50.) 
A careful description, with diagrams, of the 
world’s greatest inventions, explained in a way 
to appeal to the boy’s inventive faculty. 


Tue CHILpReEN’s Homer, by Padriac Colum. 
(Macmillan Co., $2.) The “Adventures of Odys- 
seus” and the “Tale of Troy” retold for chil- 
dren in an intimate, spirited manner. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in color. 


Dream Boats, by Dugald Stewart Walker. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50.) Histories of 
fairies, fauns and fishes. A treasure trove of 
elfin tales and fantastic pictures for all who 
believe in the land of Let’s Pretend, 


THE SANDMAN’s Forest, by Louis Dodge. 
Illustrated by Paul Bransom. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $2.) What happened to Giddy when he 
went to bed all by himself and the Super-stork 
took him to visit the dream-forest animals. 


Home Lire Arounp THE Worzp, by George A. 
Mirick. Pictures by Burton Holmes. (Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., $1.25.) Descriptive stories about 
people of many lands, including such unhack- 
neyed subjects as Hawaii and Lapland. For 
children from eight to ten. 


Tue Surprise Book, by Patten Beard. (The 
Pilgrim Press, $1.) The surprize is a novel and 
practical idea for an all-year-round Christmas 
gift with a special story for every month. 


Littte TALES or ComMON THINGS, by Inez 
N. McFee. (Thomas Y. Crowell Co., $1.25.) In- 
formal but informative conversations, explain- 
ing the “how” and “why” of everyday wonders 
like buttons, potatoes and raindrops. Illustrated 
with photographs. 


Girits or °’64, by Emily Benson Knipe and 
Alden Arthur Knipe. ‘Macmillan Co., $1.25.) 


A romance of love and mystery concerning an 
undetected Northern sympathizer in an ardent 
Confederate household. 


Our WINTER Birps, by Frank M. Chapman. 
(D. Appleton & Co., $1.) A simple and inter- 
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esting explanation how to know and attract the 
birds. Illustrated with black and white plates. 

CLeMatTis, by Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. 
Colored illustrations by A. G. Cram and Willis 
Levis. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.25.) The story 
of an orphan girl who is taken to a Home but 
later finds a real home and a grandfather. 

Five IN A Forp, by Mary P. Wells Smith. 
(Little, Brown & Co., $1.35.) Summer vacation 
adventures, with the aid of a brand new Ford, 
of a family in the northern Berkshires. 


Arto, by Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. Tllus- 
trations by Charles Copeland. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, $1.25.) Romantic tale of a boy who goes 
wandering with a fiddler and, amid perilous 
adventure, finds his unknown father. 


Tue BATTLE SHtp Boys on Sky PATROL, by 
Frank Gee Patchin. (Henry Altemus Co., 50 
cents.) Volume VIII in “The Battle Ship Boys 
Series,” narrating their adventures in fighting 
the Hun above the clouds. 


With Great Musicians 


Face TO Face WITH GREAT MusIcIANs, hy 
Charles D. Isaacson. (Boni & Liveright, $1.50.) 
Called by a famous woman pianist “the bert 
musical book I have read.”’ Informally written, 
impressionistic and personal sketches of great 
musicians, with emphasis on illuminating dif- 
ferences in their style and content. 

CONFESSIONS OF AN OPERA SINGER, by Kath- 
leen Howard. (Alfred A. Knopf, $2.) Enter- 
tainingly told in ihe first person—the story of 
the student days and early career of the well 
known American contralto. 


CoNTEMPORARY CoMPosERS, by Daniel Gregory 
Mason. (Macmillan Co., $2.) Studies of a mod- 
ern group of composers to supplement former 
volumes dealing with the great masters from 
Beethoven down to the present time. 

THe Lure or Mustc, by Olin Downes. (Harper 
& Bros., $1.50.) Stories of composers and 
operas with references to the Columbia records 
of the music and pronouncing dictionary. Fifty 
composers included, but never a German among 
them, The musical boycott is evidently in action. 


How 1 Sino A Sone, by Yvette Guilbert. 
(Macmillan Co., $2.) Technique, interpretation, 
the interrelation of all the arts to achieve the 
one—a book for the student but even more for 
the layman who would appreciate this unique 
woman and her perfect art. 


Tue BeTHteHem Bacu Cuorr, by Raymond 
Walters. (Houghton Mifflin Co., $2.50.) The his- 
tory of the choir from its beginning one hun- 
dred and seventy-five years ago with a Sing- 
stunde in the town of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 


Plays and About Plays 


Horizons, by Francis Hackett. (B. W. 
Huebsch, $2.) Informal essays of criticism that 
point out and clarify the instinct to progress in 
modern plays and novels. 


THe MrracLte or St. ANTHONY, by Maurice 
Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) A one- 
act play of humorous satire on the contrasting 
attitudes of rich and poor toward spiritual 
things. Only in binding does it conform to 
Maeterlinck’s usual style. 


Tue SoctaL PLays or ARTHUR WING PINERO, 
edited by Clayton Hamilton. (E. P. Dutton & 
Co., $2.) “The Gay Lord Quex” and “Iris,” with 
a critical preface to each, and a general intro- 
duction to Pinero’s other plays. 


Tue Propie’s THEATER, by Romain Rolland. 
Translated, from the French by Barrett H. 
Clark. (Henry Holt & Co., $1.85.) What a 
People’s Theater should and should not be. 
Applies more to France than here, where the 
movies are the true theater of the people. 

Wuy Marry? by Jesse Lynch Williams. 
(Chas. Scribner’s Sons, $1.50.) A new edition 
of a play that is as witty and iconoclastic as 
one of Shaw's. 


THE FoURTEENTH OF JULY AND DANTON, two 
plays of the French Revolution by Romain Rol- 
land. (Henry Holt & Co., $1.50.) Two historical 
plays by the author of ‘‘Jean-Christophe,”” which 
are interesting not only from the literary stand- 
poin:, but also as a distinct contribution to the 
New Theater movement in France. 


THe BeETROTHAL, a sequel to the Blue Bird, 
by Maurice Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead, $1.50.) 
This w considered as a play in The Inde- 
pendent of November 16, and its philosophy was 
discussed in the issue of January 18. 


Litt_e THEATER Criassics, Vol. I, adapted and 
edited by Samuel A. Eliot, Jr. (Little, Brown & 
Co., $1.50.) Six plays ranging from Euripides 
to Sheridan, all unsurpassed in stage qualities 
and especially adapted for use in the modern 
Little Theater. 


THe Merry-Go-Rounp, by Carl Van Vechten. 
(Alfred A. Knopf, $2.) Entertaining, witty es- 
says by a famous musical critic on various sub- 
jects connected with music and the theater. “In 
+ aged of Bad Taste” is comforting to common 
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Victory 
Liberty 


represents 
America’s 
share— 
and your 
share— 

in the 
future 





You Cannot 


Go Back 






Do you remember when the 
American First army met 
the war-worn French at 

Chateau Thierry and the French 

Commander besought them to go 

back. 


The American Commander’s 
laconic reply was “Go back—hell! 
We just got here and my orders 
are to go forward.” 


Has somebody said to you “The 
war is over. Now youcan go back 
to your old life?” 


Don’t believe it. There is no going back. 
The old order has changed. What you learned 
from the war, what you did and thought and 
sacrificed for the war and during the war has 
become now your everyday life. You cannot 
help it. 

When the armistice was signed, was that 
the end? Was that our goal? Was that what 
we had fought and saved and worked and 
suffered for—-just to make Germany stop 
fighting, just to get an armistice signed? 

“Go back now! We only just got here! 
The orders are to go forward.” 


What you did and gave during the war 
was only the beginning of what you will do 
and give from now on, 


The Fifth—the Victory Liberty Loan—will 
soon be here. Don’t think you will ignore it. 
You will not. Don’t think you have lost your 
interest in it. You have not. Your honor— 
the honor of your country is bound up in it. 

Men of vision—you cannot go back to the 
old unheeding way. You are called to take 
your stand with a regenerated world. So 
much of sacrifice and pain and suffering do 
not belong alone to the yesterday cf war that 
is past. They are the foundation upon which 
the reborn world is building its future—its 
hope of happiness, its guarantee of prosperity 
and peace. 


GOVERNMENT LOAN ORGANIZATION 
Second Federal Reserve District 
LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE 
129 Broadway - - - New York 
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A BIRDIN THE BUSH IS WORTH 
TWO IN THE HAND 


BY HARRY OLDYS 


Mr. Oldys writes from many years of ac- 
tive experiente in that branch of the De- 
partment of Agriculture which has charge 
of the preservation of the game and birds 
of the United States and the importation 
of live birds and mammals from abroad 


HAT birds are helpful to agriculture 

is a fact that has received general 

recognition in civilized countries, but 
the extent of this service is not so widely 
known; and in this time of stress, when 
an excessive burden of supplying food for 
human needs has been thrown upon the 
shoulders of the United States and Canada, 
it is important to devote more than usual 
thought to the question of how much ac- 
tual assistance birds render and how it 
may be increased. 

It has been stated by a French ornithol- 
ogist that were it not for the presence of 
the birds the earth would be uninhabitable 
within ten years. To a conservative mind 
this assertion seems, on its face, to be 
somewhat extravagant. and many careful 
students of the economic relations of bird 
and man have confined themselves to the 
milder view that were the birds all de- 
stroyed agriculture would be extremely 
difficult. 

But the sweeping statement of this 
Gallic bird student seems to derive at least 
some degree of support from the experience 
of some colonists in the Illawarra District 
of New South Wales. In an exceedingly 
fertile and beautiful tract of thirty square 
miles, which form a table-land 1200 feet 
above sea-level, the birds were ruthlessly 
shot and destroyed until there was an 
almost total absence of bird life. This fool- 
ish extermination of the birds was followed 
by an invasion of a host of grubs, and in 
three years the lovely garden spot was 
transformed to a barren desert, and nine 
out of every ten of the families had moved 
away, to seek land on which they could 
support life. 

Another example of this kind was fur- 
nished twenty-five or thirty years ago by 
the State of Pennsylvania. An ill-advised 
law placing a bounty on all hawks resulted 
in wholesale and indiscriminate destruction 
of these birds, many species of which are 
eminently useful in destroying grasshoppers 
and other insects. The actual result of this 
unintelligent legislation, which was de- 
signed to save a few thousand dollars’ 
worth of chickens annually destroyed by 
the hawks, was an immediate and pestifer- 
ous outbreak of field mice. The law was 
promptly repealed, but not before grass and 
other crops had suffered a damage esti- 
mated at more than a million dollars. In- 
cidentally the law cost the state nearly 
$100,000 in bounty payments. 

Such occurrences cannot fail to have a 
salutary educational influence, and we are 
slowly learning the unwisdom of hasty 
and indiscriminate warfare upon birds be- 
cause of certain palpable damage they in- 
flict. The evil they do is usually much more 
readily perceptible than their beneficial 
service; but the careful man or community 
will set the good and bad habits on opposite 
sides of the ledger and strike a just bal- 
ance. If, as is usually the result of such ju- 
dicial investigation, the balance is found to 
be favorable to the bird, it is only ordi- 
nary good sense to seek some means of 
protection from the birds’ depredations that 
does not involve the destruction of the 
a and consequent loss of their valuable 
aid. 


We are learning this by slow degrees. 
Bounties are becoming less common and 
will ultimately become obsolete; protection 
of the birds is increasing in effectiveness; 
measures for securing the presence of birds 
in larger numbers are engaging more ‘and 
more attention; and authoritative reports 
on the economic status of various species 
of birds, preéminently those of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, are re- 
ceived with a constantly growing respect 
and interest. . 

It is pleasant to an American to know 
and realize that the United States leads 
the world in both knowledge of the eco- 
nomic relations of birds to agriculture and 
practical application of such knowledge. 
Outside of Europe, Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand comparatively little interest 
is taken in this important subject, tho 
there is hardly a country in the world that 
is wholly indifferent to the part played by 
the birds in the general welfare. Not only 
are the laws-of the United States more 
judiciously framed than those of any other 
nation, but the people of this country take 
a more general and more intelligent inter- 
est in the lives; habits and needs of birds. 

One would suppose that Europe, the 
greatest agricultural region in the world, 
rich also in the experiences that its cen- 
turies of civilized existence have accumu- 
lated, could easily be our teacher in all 
questions relating to forces friendly and 
inimical to agricultural operations. But 
such is not the fact. Europe can and does 
learn of us how to regard and deal with 
the bird. 

This is not to say that Europeans are 
indifferent to their birds. The many nest- 
ing boxes in the private gardens and public 
parks of England, the little bird houses on 


‘the sides of chilets and railway stations 


in Switzerland, the birds’ Christmas trees 
of Norway—these and many like evidences 
of love of birds and interest in their wel- 
fare are to be noted by the observant trav- 
eler. But tho in a general way the people 
of Europe are interested in birds and are 
aware of the favorable influence on crops 
exerted by their presence, they have not 
made a careful and systematic study of 
the exact relations of birds and agricul- 
tural interests and so are not as well 
equipt as we to determine the extent and 
character of the service rendered by each 
species. In a region which, in normal years, 
produces nearly two-thirds of the world’s 
crop of wheat, rye, oats and barley, nine- 
tenths of its potato crop, nearly a sixth 
of its corn, and more than two-fifths of 
its sugar this inferiority to a newer, less 
agricultural country like the United States 
is a matter for surprize. 

The disturbing influence and unrest of 
international political complications are 
probably responsible for this condition. 
Isolated as we have heretofore been from 
these problems of international relationship 
that we have beset Europe and demanded 
so much attention we have been able to 
devote much more of our thought and time 
to domestic questions and so have stolen a 
march upon the inhabitants of our parental 
home. 

Europe has, however, made a persistent 
effort to secure codperative international 
protection for her birds. As long ago as 
1868, owing to the palpable decrease of 
birds and increase of insects, a movement 
was begun which, in 1902—thirty-four 
years later—culminated in the effecting of 
a convention, or agreement, between sev- 
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eral of the leading and a few vf the smaller 
powers of Europe, tho, unfortunately, some 
of the most important nations were unrep- 
resented. The governments that signed th 
convention were France, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Sweden and Norway (then one 
kingdom), Switzerland, Greece, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Luxembourg, and Monaco. 

It was a great achievement to secure the 
agreement of all these powers to a treaty 
relating to the protection of birds. The 
United States and Canada in 1913 con- 
cluded a similar treaty for the protection 
of migratory birds and despite the fact that 
the preliminary negotiations were greatly 
facilitated and simplified by a similarity 
of law and sentiment in the two countries 
that is largely lacking in Europe, long- 
continued effort was required to consum- 
mate the understanding. And even at pres- 
ent, after four years, the enabling act has 
been passed by only one of the parties— 
Canada. 

The European convention, it will be ob- 
served, lacks the participation of a num- 
ber of nations, among which are Great 
Britain, Italy, Turkey, Russia and the Bal- 
kan states. “Thereby hangs a tale” of fail- 
ure; for despite the apparent success 
crowning many years of effort, the conven- 
tion is the play of Hamlet with Hamlet 
omitted. Hamlet in this instance is repre- 
sented by Italy. The greatest destruction 
of the birds that nest in Europe is caused 
by a habit of netting and trapping birds as 
sport and for the market during their north- 
ward and southward migratory journeys. 
In consequence of this practise the markets 
of southern Europe are filled spring and 
autumn with strings of small birds which 
may be bought at very low price even as 
far north as Moscow. 

Italy has always been the chief offender 
in Europe in this warfare upon migrant 
birds. One report mentions 14,000 swallows 
killed in three dys near Montegrado, and 
another, coming from Count Charles For- 
gich, places the number of swallows netted 
in the stonefield Crao at the startling num- 
ber of 3,000,000. The favorite implement 
of capture is the “roccolo.” This is a trap 
formed of living hornbeams planted in the 
shape of a horse-shoe and requiring many 
years to grow into the proper condition for 
use. In its hedge-walls are window-like 
openings and the birds are, caught in nets 
when they dart thru these in the effort to 
escape. They are frightened into the “roc- 
colo” by certain contrivances which are 
thrown above their heads and which they 
mistake for hawks, Decoys are also used— 
caged birds whose eyes have been put out 
with red-hot iron wires. An ordinary day’s 
bag in September at one of these “roccolos” 
is 2000 birds, while in twenty years the 
record at one “roccolo” was a total catch 
of 135,485. The same devices are used in 
Greece and Spain. 

It will now readily be seen how necessary 
te the preservation of European birds was 
the inclusion of Italy among the signatory 
powers of the convention of 1902; for Italy 
secures the lion’s share of this plunder of 
the air, and the immense tribute she exacts 
flom every migratory flight of the birds 
is tending to denude the woods and fields 
of northern Europe of their bird life. 

Happily bird preservation is not within 
the sphere that is affected by international 
warfare and the signing of peace will find 
this treaty unscathed by the hot fires that 
have reduced so many international agree- 
ments to ashes. But it may safely be said 
that it will require many years and much 
persuasion to cause Italy to give up her 
“roccolos,” one of which is said to be in- 
stalled in the Vatican and to be used with 
much relish by the papal family of car- 
dinals. 

To a thoughtful mind the question natur- 
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singing and flashing its way into our hearts, 
bringing quaint conceits, genuine wisdom, 
and stimulating ideas, almost takes our breath 
away. One thinks of Brierley when he is 
reading these papers as one thinks of a Pippin 
when he is eating a Northern Spy, but the 
taste is different. ‘The person that reads this 
book will want another, and then another by 
the same author. We are glad to see on the 
title page that there are others. Our window 
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interrupting you all the time asking what the 
joke is. e has unconsciously suggested his 
own epitaph (which Heaven grant need not be 
cut in stone for many ages) in writing of the 
ideal minister: ‘‘When he is dead men will 
inscribe on his tombstone not, ‘Here lies a 
great Divine,’ but ‘Here lies a great Human.’”’ 
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by.”’— The Methodist Review. 
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ally arises: if birds are all-important to 
agriculture how is it that Europe can de- 
stroy her birds so recklessly and yet lead 
the world as a crop producer? 

There are several reasons for this ap- 
parent anomaly. 

In the first place Europe is densely popu- 
lated, and the denser the rural population 
the smaller the holdings. The smaller the 
holding the greater the human supervision 
available and the less dependence on birds. 

In the next place the normal supply of 
birds is greater in Europe than in Amer- 
ica, where settlement and clearing of land 
has been recent and rapid enough to dis- 
turb established conditions. On the other 
hand birds that are benefited by the settle- 
ment of the country—such birds as are 
usually found about farmsteads—have not 
yet had time to show the full benefit of 
the change. They are increasing in num- 
bers constantly, but they have not yet near- 
ly equaled the density of population of 
similar birds in Europe. 

Again, it must be remembered that a cer- 
tain standard once set, men will work hard- 
er to avoid dropping to a lower level than 
they will to rise to a higher level. The in- 
creasing proportion of insects to birds in 
Europe will be met by more arduous labor 
to maintain production at the accustomed 
point. There are, of course, many incidental 
factors that prevent the effect of the pro- 
portion of insects to birds from moving 
steadily and smoothly upward or down- 
ward—factors growing out of changes in 
agricultural implements, insecticides, meth- 
ods of cultivation, ete——but the general 
trend can usually be perceived despite these 
deflecting influences. 

Again, in Italy, where one would think 
that agriculture would be at its lowest ebb, 
but where we find production taking fairly 
high rank beside the great fertility of its 
soil, the country abounds in insect-destroy- 
ing lizards, which, to a certain extent, re- 
place the absent birds. Nevertheless, it is 
reported that “legions of noxious insects 
fill the air and infest the dwellings” and 
“the country groans under a burden of 
insect life.’ From which we must conclude 
hat Italy would be far more habitable and 
healthful a place of residence and would 
take much higher rank as a_ producing 
country if its inhabitants could be cured 
of their bird-destructive usages. 

It must be confest that Italy’s produc- 
tiveness in the face of a greatly diminished 
bird population leads us to be cautious in 
accepting without reservation our French 
ornithologist’s stcxtement as to the unin- 
habitability of the earth within ten years of 
the extermination of the birds. However, 
Mr. James Buckland, of London, tells us 
that “the wholesale destruction of bird life 
in Jamaica has led to such an increase of 
the grass-tick that the keeping of most 
breeds of cattle has become impossible.” 
It may be added that while the birds of a 
locality may be very quickly destroyed, re- 
instating them is an exceedingly slow 
process. 

When one realizes the remarkable fer- 
tility of insects and considers at the same 
time the voracious appetites of birds it is 
not difficult to appreciate the urgency of re- 
taining these volunteer agricultural as- 
sistants. It has been estimated that the 
ordinary potato beetle if no checks were 
encountered would in one season produce 
60,000,000 descendants. There are, it is 
true, many checks of various kinds imposed 
by nature to prevent such multiplication 
of a single species, but the principal of 
these checks in the case of insects is found 
in the feeding proclivities of the birds, and 
with this check removed and in the ab- 








sence of special conditions multiplication 
will be rapid. 

In our present food campaign we are 
frequently reminded that it is the small 
savings multiplied by millions that count 
—we are told that the saving of ‘only one 
slice of bread a day by each family in the 
United States means the saving of 1,000,- 
000 loaves of bread every day, or 365,000,- 
000 loaves in a year. By the same process 
of thinking we can properly understand the 
enormous total of insects consumed by 
birds. The late Dr. Judd, a brilliant mem- 
ber of the staff of economic ornithologists 
of the Biological Survey, illustrated this 
mounting up of small items to an immense 
total in discussing the value to agriculture 
of the bobwhite. Estimating the number of 
bobwhites in Virginia and North Carolina 
(where they are very numerous) as 354,820 
—an allowance of but four to the square 
mile—and taking the amount of food eaten 
daily by each from an examination of many 
stomachs, he arrived at the conclusion that 
in the three summer months of June, July 
and August, when insects abound and con- 
stitute a large part of the diet of these 
birds, they destroy the tremendous total of 
340 tons of insects. 

It is when they are feeding young in the 
rest that birds perform their most efficient 
service as destroyers of insects, for then 
they have to secure enough food for their 
broods as well as themselves. And the young 
are equipt by nature with enormous appe- 
tites in order to compass a rapid growth. 
Nestling birds consume food equal to their 
own weight daily, and all are fed, including 
the young of seed-eating birds, on soft- 
bodied insects, chiefly grasshoppers and 
caterpillars, a large proportion of the lat- 
ter consisting of cutworms. It is therefore 
greatly to the interest of every farmer and 
gardener to encourage birds to nest on his 
place and to have as many as possible. 

A practical demonstration of the large 
and immediate returns that may be derived 
from understanding and utilizing the im- 
portant assistance of birds was given by 
Mr. E. H. Forbush, State Ornithologist of 
Massachusetts. One autumn Mr. Forbush 
attracted birds in unusual numbers to his 
orchard. He fed these birds thru the win- 
ter and spring and provided nesting facili- 
ties for them. The following summer wit- 
nessed an outbreak of canker worms and 
tent caterpillars in that region and a con- 
sequent total loss of the fruit crop of the 
township for every resident but Mr. For- 
bush and his adjoining neighbor, both of 
whom raised normal crops. Mr. Forbush did 
not spray his trees but placed his full re- 
liance on the birds whose presence he had 
secured. 

To draw from birds their best service it 
is not enough to maintain a merely neutral 
attitude toward them—we must ally our- 
selves with them and give them active aid. 
We must not merely permit them to pursue 
their lives unhampered by us, but must use 
intelligent measures to increase their num- 
bers. Our settlement of the country and 
planting of millions of acres with vegeta- 
ble crops increases the numbers of such 
of the insects as find those vegetables a 
congenial food. And altho this increase 
of insects supplies abundant food for birds, 
yet if we destroy the natural nesting places 
of these birds and fail to provide others, 
or if providing suitable nesting sites we 
do not add suitable protection from ene- 
mies, organic or elemental, the birds will 
gain in numbers far less rapidly in propor- 
tion than the insects and we shall find the 
fight for the crops growing continually 
harder. 

It has been said that he who makes two 
blades of grass grow where there was 
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formerly but one is a benefactor of his race. 
Similarly it may be declared that he who 
makes two pairs of birds nest in place of 
one deserves the thanks of his country. 

It should be recognized by all, that how- 
ever much enjoyment may be derived from 
the beauty of song and plumage in the 
abundance of birds about the home, and 
whatever feelings of pleasure may arise 
thru altruistic motives in rendering kindly 
assistance to these little companions, yet 
caring for the birls and increasing their 
number is not a matter of pure sentiment 
but is dictated as well by practical com- 
mon sense. It is greatly to our interest that 
birds should become more abundant; and 
at this time of close and careful calcula- 
tion of every ounce of food, our attitude 
in this respect may mean the difference be- 
tween comfort and privation. 


Pebbles 


A Mr. Cobb has married a Miss Webb. 
He knew that they were meant to be joined 
as soon as he spied her.—Tit-Bits. 








Narrow skirts are decreed, a Western 
cynic says, to prevent the girls from run- 
ning after our returned heroes.—Boston 
Transcript. 


New Mistress—How about the afternoon 
off? 

Norah—Sure, mum, take wan—TI’m will- 
in’.—Boston Transcript. 


“The widow seems to take great interest 
in old Richleigh.” 

“Yes, she thinks that if she takes inter- 
est now she’ll have the principal later.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


“T don’t see why they are unhappily 
married. They went to school together.” 

“Yes, but not a little red schoolhouse. 
They attended a coeducational institution, 
where she studied sociology and he delved 
in metaphysics.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


“It’s twenty minutes to one, and I’ve 
been waiting here since a quarter to 
twelve !”’ 

“What time did he say he would meet 
you ?”’ 

“Ten minutes to eleven sharp.”—Sydney 
Bulletin. 


“Hubby, if I were to die would you 
marry again?’ 

“That quegjen is hardly fair, my dear.” 

“Why not 

“If I were to say yes you wouldn’t like 
it, and to say never again wouldn’t sound 
nice.” —Pittsburg Sun. 


A negro doughboy was clad in white 
pajamas one night when the camp was 
surprized by German bombers. Everybody 
headed for his own dugout and Sam had 
some distance to travel. 

“What did you do?’ he was asked the 
next morning. 

“Easy,” he replied. “De good Lawd has 
gimme de bes’ cammyfladge in de world. 
I dropt dem pajamies right whar I stood 
an’ made de res’ o’ de trip in my birfday 
clo’es.’"—New York Times. 


A little girl was rather given to exagger- 
ating, and would tell wild stories of her 
adventures. One day after her walk in the 
park she ran to her mother, exclaiming: 
“Oh, mummy, as nurse and I were walking 
in the park a great big lion sprang out and 
would have eaten me up if nurse had not 
pulled me aside !” 

“You naughty child,” said the mother. 
“Go to your room and ask your good angel 
to forgive you for telling such a naughty 
story about the lion.” 

Half an hour later her mother went up 
and found her looking very penitent. 

“Well,” she said, “have you asked your 
good angel to forgive you?” 

es, mummy,” was the reply ; “T did 
ask, and he said, ‘Don’t mention it, Miss 
Smythe; I’ve often mistaken those big 


yellow poodles for lions myself.’ ’’—London 
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“ Best-Selling” Fiction 
WHO CARES? 


By C HAMILTON 
In this new author of ‘‘Scandal’’ and 
“The Blindness e’’ has told a story of 
surpassing human it and movement, 


‘It is true to life and pervaded with the charm 
of youth... it holds the reader with a masterful 
grip from first to last.’”"—-New York Tribune. 

$1.50 net 


THE CURIOUS QUEST 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
(5th Printing) 

The amazing adventures of Mr. Ernest Bliss, a 
young London idler, who wagers his physician 
£25,000 that he can start out with a five-pound 
note and live for a year on what he can earn. 

“‘Never before has Mr. Oppenheim been so ingeni- 
ous and entertaining as in “The Curious Quest.’ ’’— 
Boston Tranacript. $1.50 net 


THE APARTMENT NEXT DOOR 


By WILLIAM JOHNSTON 
(6th Printing) 

A story of the U. S. Secret Service, into which 
Mr. Johnston has woven 5 mil more enthralling 
than in “‘The House of Whispe 

“A lively and exciting yarn which holds one’s in- 
terest from first to last.’’—New York Sun. $1.50 net 















GREEN VALLEY 


By KATHARINE REYNOLDS 
(4th Printing) 

GREEN VALLEY is a delightfully intimate story 
of life in a little country town, that you can read 
and re-read with pure enjoyment. 

“‘Mrs. Reynolds puts before us a sweetly human 
community.’’-——Boston Herald. 

“GREEN VALLEY is an idyl.’’—New York Times. 

$1.50 net 
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AN AMERICAN POILU 


ANONYMOUS 


A volume of unusual war letters of rare beauty, 
written by an American who won the Croix de 
Guerre, while serving as a poilu in the French Army, 

His ability to portray the underlying beauty, 
idealism and humor of war, makes his letters warts 
of a wide audience of Americans. $1.36 ni 


THEY WHO UNDERSTAND 


By LILIAN WHITING 


THEY WHO UNDERSTAND aims to be a simple 
interpretation of the spiritual environment of human 
life. Miss Whiting writes glowingly of spiritual ex- 
periences, of communications between the seen and 
unseen worlds, and of the phenomena of Br7spica 
research. 25 net 


Send for our Complete Spring Announcement 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON 

















AMERICA IN THE WAR 


An entertaining and instructive game with cards giving a comprehensive, 
concise and accurate history of the part our country played in the great world 
conflict, with pronunciation of all foreign names. 


FOR THE YOUNG AND THE OLD 


Postmaster Philip Troup, editor New Haven Union and formerly member 
Board of Education, says: “ ‘America in the War’ has great educational value. 


It is an intensely interesting game. 
home in the land.” 


It should be on the centre-table of every 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Sent to any address postpaid on receipt of price. 


postage stamps accepted.) 


(Check, money-order or 


AMERICAN WAR GAME CO., 110 West 39th St., N. Y. City 
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STA'TEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of The Independent, 
With Which Is Incorporated Harper's Weekly, 
published weekly at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1919. 
State of New York, ’ as 
County of New York, § 7 

Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 


peared Frederic E, Dickinson, who having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Secretary of Inde- 
pendent Corporation, owner of The Indepen- 
dent, With Which Is Incorporated Harper's 
Weekly, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, ete., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above ecnption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 


Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness manager are: Publisher, Karl V. 8. How- 
land; Editor, Hamilton Holt; Associate Edi- 
tor, Harold J. Howland; Managing Editor, 
none; Business Manager, none, all of 119 West 
Fortieth street, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is Independent Corpora- 
tion, 119 West Fortieth street, New York, 
N. Y. Names and addresses of stockholders 
holding 1 per cent, or more of total amount 
of stock: Charles B, Alexander, 165 Broad- 
way, New York, N, Y.; Hamilton Holt, 
119 West Fortieth street, New York, N. Y.; 
Estate of William B, Howland, 119 Wes 
Fortieth street, New York, N. Y.; Madeline 
Howland, 107 Harrison avenue, Montclair, N. 
J.; Karl V. 8. Howland, 119 West Fortieth 
street, New York, N. Y.; The Stadacona 
Company, 99 John Street, New York, N. Y., 
a corporation, the capital stock of which is 
all owned by the Estate of James Douglas. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent, or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: none, 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the namese@f the owners, stockholders and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions ander which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
belleve that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him, 

INDEPENDENT CORPORATION, 
FREDERIC B. DICKINSON, Secretary. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th 
day of March, 1919. JOSEPH J. KOELBEL, 
Notary Public, N. Y¥. County No. 318 New 

York County Register’s No, 10,225. 

(My commission expires March 30, 1920.) 

















DIVIDENDS 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
paid on Tuesday, April 15, 1919, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Friday, 
March 14, 1919. 

On account of the annual meeting, the trans- 
fer books will be closed from Saturday, March 
15, to Tuesday, March 25, 1919, both days 


included. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A Quarterly Dividend of 1%% (87% cents per 
Share) on the PREFERRED Stock of this Com- 
pany will be paid April 15, 1919. 

A Dividend of 1%% (87% cents per share) on 
the COMMON Stock of this Company for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1919, will be paid April 
30, 1919. 

Both Dividends are payable to Stockholders of 
record as of April 4, 1919. 

H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 

New York, March 26, 1919. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE OF THE 


AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION COMPANY 


The Board of Directors of the above Company, 
at a meeting held April Ist, 1919, declared a 
CASH dividend of 1% Per Cent. on the Pre- 
ferred Stock, a CASH dividend of 2% Per Cent. 











on the Common Stock, and a dividend at the 
rate of 2% shares of Common Stock on every 
one hundred (100) shares of Common Stock out- 
standing, all payable May Ist, 1919. 

The Transfer Books will close at 12 o'clock 
noon on April 12th, 1919, and will reopen at 
10 o'clock A. M. on April 28th, 1919. 

C. M. JELLIFFE, 


Secretary. 
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HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER 
The Independent Lesson Plans 











ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 


COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
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HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
A Number of Books. By Edwin E. 
Slosson. 
What is the purpose of the article? 
What means does the author employ to give 
the article an unusual touch of personality? 
Point out examples of humor. 
Write a character sketch of the writer of 
the article, basing your sketch on character 
revelations in the article itself. 
Explain the sentence: “I feared lest the 
patriot should have killed the artist.” 
What rule for writing is referred to in 
the following: ‘“‘He has never descended to 
vituperation.” 
Give a clear explanation of the following 
sentence: ‘‘Maeterlinck always sticks close 
to the Aristotelian definition of tragedy as 
the purification of our passions by pity and 
terror.” ; 
What is meant by the sentence: “He sticks 
to the classical unities of time and place”? 
Do the following works have unity of time 
and of place: “The Merchant of Venice”? 
“As You Like It’? “Twelfth Night’? 
“Ivanhoe”? ‘Treasure Island’’? 
Explain the principle referred to in the 
following: ‘‘I need what the rhetoricians call 
‘comic relief.’ ” 
Point out examples of comic relief in “‘Ivan- 
hoe,” in “Macbeth,” and ‘Treasure Island.” 
Give your class information concerning 
every one of the following authors: Kipling, 
Maeterlinck, Masefield, Melville. 
Write a somewhat similar article concern- 
ing the books that you have studied in 
school, or books that you have read outside. 
In “A Tale of ‘Two Cities’’ Dickers refers 
frequently to the Jacobin Club. Write a few 
pages of the diary referred to in the fol- 
lowing sentence: “‘Wouldn’t you like to have 
a diary written by a member of the Jacobin 
Club?” 
Write a paragraph in which you use the 
following as a topic sentence: “Villa was a 


George Washington, Wilhelm Tell and 
Oliver Cromwell rolled into one.” 
Explain the following expression: “The 


future Carlyle of the Russian Revolution.” 
Noonday Grace. By John Crowe Ransom. 
Write a single sentence that will express 
the principal theme of the poem, 

Show in what way the poem is related to 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal.” 

Point out, and explain, examples of meta- 


hor. 

What Shall We Do with the Ships? 
Write a brief of the entire article. 

Prepare an argument in support of any 
one of the six possible solutions. 

Running Russia by Wireless. By Carl 
W. Ackerman. . 

Show how the entire article is centered 
around a metaphor. i 
Prepare a short summary of what the arti- 
cle says concerning the present condition 
of Russia. 


. The Story of the Week. 


Give a short talk in which you explain the 
recent work of the Peace Congress. 
Explain in full what changes have recently 
taken place in the map of Europe. Make 
use of a blackboard map in order to make 
your explanation clear. 

Prepare an argument for or against the 
trial of the German war-lords. : 
One of the news items says that “menacing 
influences” are at work in the world. Give 
your class a clear explanation of these 
“menacing influences,” and suggest meth- 
ods for counteracting them. 

Write an original short story founded on 
the recent Bolshevist revolution in Hungary. 
Prepare a list of subjects suitable for de- 
bate, basing your subjects on suggestions 
found in “‘The Story of the Week.” 
Prepare yourself thoroly on any one sub- 
ject mentioned in “The Story of the Week.’ 
Challenge your class to ask you questions 
on that subject. 

Pictures and Editorial Articles. : 
Give a clear explanation of any cartoon in 
The Independent. 

Write a pleasing description of the illus- 
tration that you consider most beautiful or 
most interesting. 

Show in what respects the title of every 
editorial article is effective. ; - 

Prepare a summary of the editorial opin- 
ions exprest in this number. 
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ISTORY, CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 
Progress Toward Peace—Story of the 
Week, 
“But he [the President] insisted that the 
time for talk was past,’’ ete. Show how the 
conditions in Germany, in Hungary and in 
Russia as described in the news items bear 
out this statement of the President. 
What is the probability that the new states 
proclaimed in southern Russia will be per- 
manent? 
Why are the English and American dele- 
gates opposed to the French claims as de- 
scribed in “Dispute Over Reparation’? 
Discuss the proposal to give Poland a strip 
of West Prussia as a ‘“‘corridor” to the Bal- 
tic. Why is this proposal “vigorously op- 
posed and denounced in Germany”? 
Belgium After the War—‘De-German- 
izing Belgium.’’ 
“Industrially as well as agriculturally Bel- 
gium was a standing instance of intensive 
cultivation.” Support the statement by de- 
scribing as fully as you can the factors that 
made up Belgian prosperity. 
“Much that was Belgian in name was not 
Belgian in fact.” Summarize what Mr. 
Brooks says of the penetration of German 
influence in Belgian affairs. How was it 
accomplished ? 
“‘Now the rebuilding of Belgium is a prob- 
lem of many aspects.” Enumerate Belgium’s 
material needs for reconstruction. 


Russia and the Allies—‘Running Rus- 
sia by Wireless.’’ 

“All the old officers, all of the leaders, all 
of the sane elements, have left the country 
for the safety of foreign shores.’ Does this 
remind you of conditions in France between 
1792 and 1797? 

“There are certain pertinent facts about 
Russia upon which the future policy and 
action of the powers . . . must be based.” 
How should these facts affect the action 
of the powers? 

What are the reasons why “it has been so 
difficult for the Allies to unite upon a 
Russian policy’? 

“What Russia needs is more help and less 
advice.”” What is the significance of this 
statement ? 


Great Britain and Self-Determination 

—‘South African Republicans,’ “The 

Irish Situation.” 

Review the history of the struggle during 

the nineteenth century between Great 

Britain and the Boer Republics. ; 
present conditions in South Africa jus- 

tify the movement for “‘self-determination” 

now being carried on? 

Have the Boers lost anything by being under 

British rule? Have they gained? 

How does the Irish situation differ from 

that of the Boers? 


Problem of the Adriatic—‘Nose-Count- 
ing vs. Civilization.’ 

What are the two grounds of Italy’s claim 
to territory formerly belonging to Austria? 
What are the considerations that give 
strength to lItaly’s claim for enlarged 
boundaries on strategic grounds? 

How is the population of the lands of the 
eastern coast of the Adriatic divided be- 
tween Jugoslavs and the Italians? 

What does the title of the editorial “‘Nose- 
Counting Versus Civilization’’ mean? 
What has Italian culture and civilization ac- 
complished in the lands under discussion? 


Our Future Shipping Policy—‘What 
Shall We Do with the Ships?’’ 

Arrange the six possible plans suggested by 
Mr. Hurley into two groups under the 
headings (a) Government Ownership, (b) 
Private Ownership. 

Summarize the arguments (a) in favor of 
Government ownership, (b) in favor of 
private ownership. 

“A careful consideration of these arguments 
has convinced Mr. Hurley that private own- 
ership . . . is the proper solution of the 
problem.” Do you agree? 

What plans for the conversion of Govern- 
ment ownership into private ownership does 
Mr. Hurley recommend? 

How does he propose to guarantee the de- 
velopment of temporarily unprofitable trade 
routes ? 















































T IS a real American village. It is 
20 miles west of the Mississippi 
River; its population—about 2600. 
It gave its sons to war with an open 
hand and a glad heart. 

Then— 

The richest man in the village aged 
ten years in ten days. His only son 
lay dead in France. 

The village butcher boy—born in 
Ireland—smiled for the last time in 
France. He died fighting for America. 

The village Beau Brummel won the 
Croix de Guerre and lost his sight. 

One family sent three sons and lost 
two. 

Gas claimed a mere school boy of 
1g years. 

The realities of this village are the 
“‘might-have-beens” of all America. 

But, thank God, America as a 
whole never really felt the hand of 
war—as England felt it, as France felt 
it, as our neighbor across the border, 
Canada, felt it 





Your Unpaid Dollars 


What They Saved America 


And why? 


Because your dollars stopped the 
war. Your dollars made possible those 
tremendous preparations for a long 
war which resulted in a short war. 
Your dollars bought such an array of 
tanks and trucks, guns and gas, bay- 
onets and bombs, planes and pon- 
toons, shot and shell, that Germany 
wilted—a year ahead of schedule. 

Half a million American boys were 
saved. 

The dollars that did it are still in 
your pocket. 


For America prepared on Faith. She 
knew. that true Americans held their 
dollars cheaper than their sons. She 
knew that American thrift would gladly 
take the place of American blood. 


America now asks you for those 


unpaid dollars. 


Let your heart say how thankful 
you are that half a million American 
sons were saved, 


Subscribe to the 
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Exercise makes 
tired muscles 


After the eighteenth hole—the last set 
or the ninth inning, when violent exer- 
cise is over, you need a highly effective 


. liniment for tired and aching muscles. 
| A little Absorbine, Jr., well rubbed in, pre- 
vents after-soreness and promotes the exhila- 
rating vigor that should follow healthful sport. 


ABSORBINE J® 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


| TRACE MARK BEG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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has for years been a staple household anti- 





septic and germicidal liniment. It is the favorite 


of athletes and of college athletic 
trainers. It is preferred because 
it is absolutely dependable in 
eliminating stiffness and allaying 
inflammation. Absorbine, Jr., 
cleanses as well as heals; it may 
be applied to cuts and open 
wounds, acting as a soothing 
and antiseptic lotion. 


You will like the ‘‘feel’’ of this 
clean, fragrant and antiseptic 
liniment. It penetrates quickly, 
leaves no greasy residue and is 
intensely refreshing. Only a few 
drops needed to do the work, as 
Absorbine, Jr., is highly concen- 
trated. 





Nature Heals Nature 


The herbs of the field and the flowers 
of the garden contain healing agents for 
man’s use—to soothe his hurts—to heal 
his wounds—and to ward off the always 
lurking dangers of infection. 

The curative properties of these 
vegetable products are recognized by 
science as remedial agents necessary to 
life and health. 

These medicinal juices were put in 
the plants and flowers for man’s benefit, 
and from time immemorial they have 
served him. In Absorbine, Jr., des are 
brought together in concentrated form 
and mixed by a scientific formula. The 
efficacy of this liniment has been proved 
over and over again by thousands of 
users in every State in the Union. 

Your medicine chest should not be 
without this nature’s liniment—safe, 
harmless, efficient. 


Absorbine, Jr., is sold by leading druggists at $1.25 a bottle or postpaid 


Send 10c. for Liberal Trial Bottle 


or procure regular size from your druggist today 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D:F., 283 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


Canadian Address: 474 St. Paul St., Montreal 


























